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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


APPOINTMENT SERVICE.—Attention is called to the announcements 
on the advertising pages at the end of the Bulletin. It is hoped that 
this method of limited publicity may be increasingly used both by 
appointing officers and by members as an auxiliary to their registra- 
tions. It will be noted that no names of candidates or institutions 
are published, all replies therefore passing through this office. 

It seems desirable that the opportunity of Junior Membership for 
graduate students and younger teachers should be more widely 
known and the cooperation of members in that direction will be wel- 
come. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES.—The annual meeting, 
held at Chattanooga, January 10 to 12, was attended by representa- 
tives of some 275 colleges. Subjects discussed included anti-evolution 
legislation, tendencies in college athletics, college and university 
salaries, personnel technique, the training of college teachers, and 
the question, ‘““What constitutes a good college teacher?” 

Various ways in which schools and colleges are cooperating to 
raise intellectual standards were described by Dean Raymond 
Walters of Swarthmore in a report which he presented as chairman 
of the commission on faculty and student scholarship. 

President Ernest H. Wilkins of Oberlin gave the report of the 
commission on the enlistment and training of college teachers. 
The commission recommended that the Association of American 
Colleges should request the leading graduate schools of the country: 


1. To ascertain the proportion of their own doctorial graduates 
engaged in college teaching; 

2. To ascertain the proportion of their present doctorial candi- 
dates intending to engage in college teaching; 

3. To restudy individually the question as to whether they are 
doing all they can to train students for college teaching. 

The commission further suggested: 

4. That no graduate school admit to candidacy for the doctorate 
any student intending to engage in college teaching who has not a 
wide background of intellectual interest and experience; 

5. That efforts be made to give to each graduate student in- 
tending to engage in college teaching an adequate training in methods 
of teaching as applied to the department of knowledge in which 
the student is working; 


| 
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6. That each graduate school should offer to students intending 
to engage in college teaching an adequate and varied optional course 
in the instructional and administrative problems of the American 
college ; 

7. That for those graduate students who are intending to engage 
in college teaching there be an optional quantitative relaxation of 
the research requirement; and 

8. That heads of departments in graduate schools regard it as a 
part of their task to acquaint themselves with all readily ascertainable 
evidence as to the teaching ability of their graduate students. 


WorRLD FEDERATION OF EpucaTIon AssociaTions.—News Bulletin, 
vol. 1, no. 6, contains an announcement of the third biennial con- 
ference to be held at Geneva this summer. There is an article on 
Instruction upon the League of Nations in the Schools of Scotland; 
a report on the Health Section by C. E. Turner; and on International 
Cooperation and Good-Will by S. P. Duggan. The Bulletin states 
that in the United States at the present time there are at least 200 
scholarships for varying amounts available for students from the 
other American republics. One hundred delegates met in Geneva 
in September to make preliminary plans for the Universal Religious 
Peace Conference to be held in 1930. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WomEN.—‘“The 
Oversupply of Intellectual Workers” will be the principal topic 
for discussion at the Triennial Conference for the International 
Federation of University Women to be held in Geneva, August 7 
to 15. The International Labor Office is undertaking an investiga- 
tion into the causes, effects, and possible remedies of unemploy- 
ment among intellectual workers and it is expected that one of the 
Labor Office experts will address the Conference on the results of 
the investigation. The national associations in the Federation 
have been asked to gather data in their own countries so that their 
delegates may be able to discuss the problem adequately and con- 
structively. The United States is entitled to one hundred fifty 
delegates and as many visitors as may wish to attend. 


CONFERENCE OF BRITISH AND AMERICAN STUDENTS AT OXFORD.— 
A conference of British and American students will be held this 
summer in Merton College, Oxford, under the auspices of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace. The choice of under- 
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graduates in American schools will be based on scholarship, per- 
sonality, and collegiate activity, and students must be members 
of the International Relations Clubs, affiliated with the Carnegie 
Endowment. The Endowment is offering a competition based on 
papers to be written on renunciation of war and the acceptance 
of peaceful change and arbitration, disarmament, and international 
cooperation. The two best papers will receive a prize of $600 to 
cover the cost of the trip, and the winners will represent the American 
students on the floor of the conference. 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL Epucation.—The Institute re- 
quests that professors who expect to spend a sabbatical year in 
Europe will send in their names and the countries they wish to visit 
to the Institute as soon as possible. There are occasionally some 
interesting opportunities to accept invitations to attend various 
conferences, or to give addresses. At the present time a request 
has come from Germany for a list of American professors who expect 
to be in that country during 1928-29 and who would be willing 
to lecture in their field of work. , 

Foreign study fellowship opportunities are described in an article 
in School and Society for January 26. 

The Institute has issued a Directory of Russian Educators, Re- 
search Specialists, and Scientists now living in other parts of Europe, 
among whom it is suggested that “American institutions of learning 
can find very useful additions to their staff as professors and in- 
structors, and especially as workers in the various fields of research.” 


StupENT Loan Funps.—A bulletin recently issued by the U. S. 
Bureau of Education contains the results of a questionnaire in 
regard to student loan funds sent out by Walter J. Greenleaf, 
associate specialist in higher education. . . . Ambitious students 
are assisted in financing their education by the colleges and uni- 
versities themselves and by many independent organizations. 

In 282 colleges and universities, funds amounting to nearly 
$4,000,000 are loaned annually to students of character and ability 
for the purpose of completing their college education. Although these 
funds are administered by the several institutions, there is no uni- 
formity as to the manner in which they are handled. Various 
conditions are imposed according to the policy of the institution— 
the need of the student and ability of his parents, locality, restrictions 
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imposed by donors, and other factors. In some cases no interest 
whatever is charged, while in others the rates run as high as 
eight per cent, but six per cent is the usual requirement. 

Individual loans average $100 to $150 and many are twice as 
large. Repayment generally begins at a stated period after gradua- 
tion. Applications for these institutional loans should be made 
directly to the dean of the college in question who will provide 
proper blanks and specific information. 


School and Society 


IncomME Tax Depuctions.—The Bulletin for April, 1928, contained 
an official ruling that “the entire amount expended for railroad fares 
or other means of transportation, meals, and lodging by a professor, 
in traveling from and in returning to his place of residence in order 
to perform services for which compensation is received, may be de- 
ducted by the individual in computing his taxable net income for the 
year in which this expenditure was made. As provided in Article 102, 
Regulations 69, the deduction should be supported by records showing 
in detail the amount and the nature of the expenses incurred.” 
This may be supplemented by the following extract from a decision 
by the Board of Tax Appeals in the case of Professor A. Silverman: 

“Amounts expended by petitioner, a professor of chemistry and a 
member of the faculty of the University of Pittsburgh, in connection 
with the carrying on of his profession, in attending scientific meet- 
ings and conventions, constitute an ordinary and necessary business 
expense.”’ 


COLLEGE ATHLETICS AND SCHOLARSHIP.—A statistical study of the 
college records of men engaging in football, baseball, track, cross- 
country, basketball, and wrestling as to general college records is 
reported in School and Society for February with thirteen generaliza- 
tions of which the first and last seem important: 

(1) ‘The data are based on too small a number of students for any 
very significant conclusions to be made. 

(13) Further evidence is needed before we can dogmatically say 


that the college athlete is a poorer or better student than his non- 
athletic brother. 


NATIONAL RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS.—The National Research 
Council publishes a pamphlet of general information in regard to the 
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fellowships in physics, chemistry, and mathematics supported by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

The alphabetical list of Fellows giving their special subjects and 
university connection includes 92 in physics, 102 in chemistry, 44 
in mathematics. Of the 238 total, 64 are ‘‘active.” 

Fellowships are also open in the biological sciences. 
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METHODS OF APPOINTMENT AND PROMOTION 
IN AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE B 


INTRODUCTORY 
The questionnaire was not in all respects satisfactory, and gave 
trouble to those who answered it. The Committee made but few 
corrections in the original draft, but the chairman modified it in 
accordance with their suggestions in the direction of simplicity and 
brevity. ‘The result was that it was so highly condensed as to be in 
places difficult to comprehend. It met with various receptions, from 
enthusiastic cooperation to impatience, indignation, and neglect. 
It called for figures which could usually be supplied only by adminis- 
trative officers, and your Committee did not feel at liberty to call on 
any persons except members of the association, not many of whom 
are in administrative positions. The fact that it called for figures 
caused a good many persons whose opinions would have been valuable 
to give up answering it at the start and beg off on the ground that 
they really knew nothing definite about what was being done in their 
departments or institutions. The Committee relied in the first in- 
stance on chapter officials in local chapters. Such persons it was felt 
could, as they often did, find out the answers to the questions because 
of their central and responsible positions. But many chapters have 
no officials, or the officials appearing in the printed lists in the Bulletin 
of the Association have moved away and no successors have been 
elected. In spite of this fact, the most satisfactory answers came 
usually from chapter officials, who often sought and secured the as- 
sistance of deans and presidents. In addition to chapter officials, 
questionnaires were sent to members of Committee B and to a select 
list of persons who had revealed by their letters or their activities in 
the Association an interest in the subjects of appointment and pro- 
motion. This increased the chances of securing an adequate answer 
from many places, but it resulted in the sending of a number of 
questionnaires to some places and only two to others. It also resulted | 
in placing on our list a good many persons who could not, because of 
their peculiar situations in the academic world, be expected to know 
anything about existent practices in their own or other institutions. 
From such miscellaneously selected persons, however, came a good 
deal of sound opinion which was of great value to the Committee. 
The foregoing paragraph, it will be noted, brings up the question 
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of the degree to which faculty members are informed of the way in 
which appointments and promotions are handled in their institutions. 
In order to understand the matter, let us generalize briefly on the 
situations most commonly revealed. ‘There is existent in institutions 
of all classes the old-fashioned type of administrator. Such a person 
controls everything which has to do with promotions and appoint- 
ments; but in both matters, particularly the matter of appointment 
in the lower grades and minor promotions in them, the physical propor- 
tions of the institution may be such as to compel him to resort to deans 
and department heads for advice and guidance. But governmentally 
it is a vest-pocket affair. In at least three of the state universities 
the government may be described as of this character, and it is 
frankly so in a good many small colleges. In contrast with this one- 
man rule is the government of most modern small colleges, in which 
the president cooperates with his faculty. There is usually only a 
certain limited amount of money to be spent, and the president and 
his department heads get together and decide as wisely as they can 
how it had better go. One man wrote that he had taken the question- 
naire to the president. He said he knew that presidents were not 
supposed to have much interest in the Association, but he added, 
“We are all fairly good friends here.’ In large institutions the con- 
trol of actual appointments and promotions has in some cases passed 
out of the president’s hands, his only check being the allotment of 
particular sums to each school or department. In other words, deans 
and department heads, who themselves may be autocrats or who may 
operate with the members of their departments, are practically free, 
as they express it, “within the limits of the budget’’ to appoint and 
promote as they see fit. According to the extent to which adminis- 
trators take counsel with their colleagues in lower ranks, it may be 
said, therefore, that every possible degree of knowledge and ignorance 
exists in the faculties of institutions of every size and grade as to what 
is actually done and why it is done. In some faculties everybody 
knows everything about it, and in others there is a star chamber, 
not necessarily regarded as an evil or lacking the confidence of the 
faculty. With so wide a range of variety in government it is, of course, 
absurd to think that anything more than the most tentative recom- 
mendations can be made. One is, however, forced to conclude that, 
though men are often happy and satisfied in their coridition of power- 
lessness, they are uniformly satisfied in institutions, even very poor 
ones, where they have a voice in what is going on. 
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In certain of the New England institutions, and no doubt in other 
places, there exists an organization of which the Committee is unable 
to give more than the briefest description. There is a committee, 
usually made up of certain members of the board of trustees and 
certain elected members of the faculty of the institution, whose duties 
are to collect recommendations from departments and pass upon all 
matters of appointment and promotion. This form of organization 
is highly spoken of in a number of places. There are no doubt vary- 
ing forms of the organization, but this description will no doubt serve 
to suggest its main feature as participation by elected representatives 
of a faculty with the powers who control the expenditure of money. 

The Committee received in time for compilation and study 117 
practicable replies, of which 31 were for entire institutions. 


A. ‘THE QUESTIONNAIRE: ANALYSIS 


Question A 1: How many teachers from the outside did you introduce 
last year? Professors; Associate Professors; Assistant Professors; In- 
structors; Assistants. 


Of the 117 reporting institutions and departments 31 reported all 
ranks for the entire institution, the complete procurement from the 
outside. In addition to this 77 gave complete returns for separate de- 
partments in other institutions. The returns from the 31 institutions 
show 622 new teachers, divided as follows: 38 professors, 35 associate 
professors, 108 assistant professors, 275 instructors, and 166 assis- 
tants; or, 6%, 5.5%, 17%, 44%, and 27%. In the seventy-seven 
departments making complete returns there was a total of 220 posi- 
tions, divided as follows: 11 professors, 9 associate professors, 31 
assistant professors, 104 instructors, 65 assistants; or, 5%, 4%, 
14%, 47%, 30%. It will be seen that practically the same percent- 
ages were indicated from both sources. If, therefore, we take, some- 
what arbitrarily, the percentages for the different ranks as 6% for 
professors, 5% for associate professors, 15% for assistant professors, 
44% for instructors, and 30% for assistants, we have a rough means 
of estimating the relative numbers in the different ranks as they 
appeared in the turn-over for the year 1927-28. If these per- 
centages hold true and if the answers are correct, one may calculate the 
percentage of turn-over to the totals of the faculties of the institutions 
concerned as 18%. 

One might be permitted to go even further in the game of making 
estimates. The ratio of faculty to students in colleges and graduate 
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schools, as well as can be told from the lists published for purely 
undergraduate institutions and from figures drawn from catalogues 
of some 25 larger institutions which happen to publish separate lists 
for faculty and for students in colleges and graduate schools, is about 
1 to 13.5.1 From the figures given in the last biennial survey of the 
U. S. Department of Education arid in the World Almanac, one 
estimates that there are about 48,000 academic teachers in the 
colleges and universities of the United States and its dependencies. 
This would mean that the total turn-over is about 8640 and that there 
were thus 520 professorships, 430 associate professorships, 1300 as- 
sistant professorships, 3820 instructorships, and 2600 assistantships 
filled in America for the year 1927-28. ‘These figures are, of course, 
little better than guess work, though those of the preceding para- 
graph have been carefully arrived at and are themselves not without 
interest. It will in any case appear that a very large portion of the 
work in the collegiate institutions of America is done by instructors 
and assistants. 


Question A 2: After each of the following sources of supply indicate 
the whole number thus secured last year: a, Your own graduate school; 
b, Other graduate schools; c, Friends in other institutions; d, Chance 
recommendations from other schools; e, Professional teachers’ agencies; 
f, University or college appointment bureaus; g, Personal, written 
applications. 


Of the 117 institutions and departments reporting (exclusive of 
estimates received from departments where figures were also re- 
ceived from the institutions as a whole) 89 gave the sources from 
which they received 760 new members of their faculties. The 
most important source turned out to be the first mentioned, namely, 
the graduate college of the institution in question. With it were also 
placed those cases in which a graduate of an institution having no 
graduate college passed immediately into the faculty. From this 
source of supply came 196 persons, or 26%. 

The heading ‘Other graduate schools’ yielded 171, or 23%; 
“Friends in other institutions’ 169, or 22%. ‘These two headings, 
not well stated or understood, are closely united in practice and rest 

1 See Raymond Walters, “Statistics of Registration in American Universities and Colleges,” 
School and Society, vol. xxvitl, pp. 737-746, where it appears from computation based on 
registration and teaching staff of 216 colleges and universities of the United States and Canada 
on the approved list of the Association of American Universities that the ratio above is slightly 
larger than that of faculty to students: all residents (1 to 15) in Dean Walters’ list and con- 


siderably smaller than that of faculty to students: full time (ltoca.10). The statistics are for 
the year 1928. 
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on acquaintance among university and college men. Together they 
amount to 340, or 45% of the whole. ‘Twenty positions, or 2.6%, 
were admittedly due to chance recommendations from other schools; 
40, or 5.3%, came through professional teachers agencies; and 87, 
or 11%, came through college or university, appointment bureaus. 
The heading “Personal, written applications’ yielded 77, or about 
10%. It is doubtful, however, if the brevity of the statement did not 
obscure its meaning. Our object was to ascertain the extent to which 
the increasingly numerous letters of application from strangers for 
appointment in colleges and universities are actually operative in 
securing appointment. ‘These figures would seem to indicate that 
the flood of such applications is not without result in the market as a 
whole, though many persons stated that in their institutions or de- 
partments no attention was paid to such letters. It remains to note 
that two sources of appointment not provided for in the questionnaire 
were repeatedly mentioned, namely, personal acquaintanceship and 
a more or less formal practice followed in three large institutions and 
elsewhere of filling assistantships by inviting application from all 
persons interested and thus placing the appointments on a competi- 
tive basis. No cases of higher academic positions advertised for 
general candidature were reported. 

It may be said then that the first four headings, which rest to a 
certain extent on acquaintanceship, at first-hand or second-hand, 
accounted for 556, or 73%, of the total number of reported cases. 
This is so general a policy as to make remark almost unnecessary. 
The usual way of filling vacancies in college and university faculties is 
to recommend a competent person if you know one; or, if you do not, 
to write to somebody in another institution in whose judgment you 
have confidence to see if he or she knows of anybody who will do. On 
this point we may quote Mr. W. H. Cowley of the University of 
Chicago in the Preliminary Report of the Special Committee on 
Placement Service of the Association: ‘The University of Chicago 
uses neither university nor commercial agencies. At least this is true 
in general. Each department head knows the people in his field so 
well that he never needs the services of an agency of any sort to fill 
his instructional ranks.” 


Question A 3: Underscore those of the following qualifications which 
you regularly demanded: a, Teaching experience; b, Amount of scho- 
lastic training; c, Professional educational training; d, Skill in in- 
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struction; e, Scholarly productivity; f, Moral character; g, Adaptability; 
h, Personal qualities; i, Participation in community life; j, Economic 
status: family. 


In spite of the large number answering this question (100 out of 117) 
it is doubtful if there exists in many institutions and departments a 
systematic list of qualifications which are regularly applied. ‘The 
ten headings were made up from a preliminary questionnaire circu- 
lated by this Committee. It is believed that as a list of desiderata it 
has wide approval. No doubt obvious deficiency in almost any 
single feature, except c, i, and, with the lowest ranks, a, would cause 
the rejection of a candidate; for these are the qualifications resident in 
the background of the professorial mind. Several of them, such as 
“moral character,’ are so ‘“‘taken for granted” that they caused 
irritation to a somewhat irritable clientele, and yet it does not seem 
to the Committee that moral character is so definite a thing that it can 
be taken at a gulp. The Committee does not, of course, think that 
these qualifications can be weighed, tested, and mechanically applied; 
but, in the matter of appointment, it sees no other road of approach 
if we are definitely to prefer worthy persons and are to discriminate in 
our thinking as to what sort of thing is adequate for the discharge of 
duties which are already known. It is thus a choice between an 
unorganized general impression and a conscious attempt to under- 
stand what we are doing and why we are doing it. The wide distribu- 
tion of the answers to the first eight questions probably indicates 
that those who answered the question looked over the list and said 
to themselves, ‘‘Of course those are the things we always insist upon.” 
The answers, however, point to certain qualities which are at this 
time definitely preferred to others. 

There were 499 qualifications underscored in the questionnaires. 
“Teaching experience” was indicated 66 times (13%) and would no 
doubt have received a larger vote but for the obvious fact that the 
great mass of assistants employed were beginners in college and 
university teaching and were not expected to have had teaching ex- 
perience. ‘‘Amount of scholastic training’’ was checked 84 times 
(16.8%), that being the largest number indicating regular attention. 
It was sometimes stated that an M.A. degree was necessary for 
instructors and a Ph.D. for assistant professors. There was small 
demand for ‘‘Professional educational training,” it being indicated 18 
times (3.6%). ‘‘Skill in instruction” was called for 63 times (12.6%). 
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One could wish that it had also been revealed how skill in instruction 
was determined, since it remains the most difficult and perplexing 
subject in the whole matter of promotion and appointment. ‘‘Schol- 
arly productivity’’ was mentioned 55 times (11%). ‘‘Moral char- 
acter,” though of course a universal requirement, was impatiently 
underscored 75 times (15%). ‘‘Adaptability” and ‘Personal quali- 
ties’ received 45 and 75 votes, respectively. The things belong 
together, and it was with some hesitation that an opportunity was 
given to make a rough discrimination between tact and good looks. 
“Participation in community life’’ was demanded twelve times (2.5%), 
and only six answers declared that ‘‘Economic status: family’’ was a 
regular factor in the choice of candidates. This last point occasioned 
some surprise in view of the opinions gathered from the preliminary 
survey and in view of the generally recognized belief that it is harder 
for young married men to secure appointment in university faculties 
than it is for bachelors. 


Question A 4: Rank and salary of new teachers. a, How many of the 
incoming teachers were employed at a higher rank than that they pre- 
viously held? b, How many at increase of salary? c, In how many 
cases were the new members given better rank and salary than men of like 
grade on your staff? 


This question was put in an attempt to investigate the insistent 
complaint that persons from the outside are continually brought into 
faculties at better rank and salary than are given to men of equal or 
superior merit who have the misfortune to be already on the ground, 
and also to get some idea of the extent to which members of faculties 
achieve promotion in rank and salary by moving from one institution 
to another. Ninety-two institutions and departments replied giving 
information about 292 appointments from the outside. In 25 of these 
cases, or 9%, it was said that the new members were given better rank 
and salary than men of like quality already on the staff. This is 
perhaps not so great as might have been expected, but may, never- 
theless, be regarded by many persons as too great. In any case it 
has a bearing on the second objective of this question, namely, to get 
some idea of the extent to which in American universities and colleges 
advancement in rank and salary is regularly secured by shifting from 


- one institution to another. 


The figures are possibly of less value because they fail to indicate 
rank, it being obvious that many persons in the status of assistant and 
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instructor were not in any employment when they were engaged. 
Those answering the question seem, however, to have provided for 
this correction themselves, since there are only 44 cases in which 
assistants have been included among those employed at higher rank 
and salary. This leaves the total of persons above the rank of assis- 
tant who were employed at higher rank and salary at 252. Of the 
924 separate appointments considered in the entire questionnaire 691 
are of persons above the rank of assistant, so that 252, or 36%, out 
of 691 persons were said to have bettered themselves by moving. 
Many of those answering the question did not see any use the com- 
mittee could make of such information and frankly said so, leaving 
the question unanswered; so that the replies furnish only a general 
indication. 

The things needed to determine the extent to which, by and large, 
progress in the academic world for the individual rests on calls from 
the outside is information as to (1) the occasions of promotions and 
(2) accurate detail as to the numbers in the different ranks who 
moved from one institution to another for the sake of rank and salary, 
checked by a record of losses attributable to inability to pay or other 
inability to advance deserving men. Further light will be thrown on 
this question by the answers to Question B 4; but, meantime, it may 
be worth noting that the comment on Question A 8 was in many 
cases to the effect that losses in various colleges and departments 
were said to be due solely to inability to pay higher salaries, merely 
the familiar fact that richer institutions continually recruit their 
ranks from poorer ones. ‘‘Our greatest reason for the loss of men and 
for lack of advancement in salary,’”’ says one college president, “‘is 
need of money. We get more from our teachers than we are able to 
pay for.’ ‘Most of our losses,’’ says another report, “‘are due to our 
inability to meet offers from the outside, and, consequently, many 
promotions in this institution are due to calls from other institutions.” 
“The scale of rank and salary,” says another, “should differ in 
different institutions. According to our financial possibility and 
scholarly standing, we do about the best we can.”’ 


Question A 5: Granting that the final power of appointment rested 
with the president and the trustees, what official, or group, made the 
actual choice? Dean; Department Head; Department? 


The question naturally revealed a very complicated and varying 
set of situations, which it is not the intention of the Committee to 
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criticise but to describe. Let us begin with one of the great state 
universities; quoting from an official communication: 

“At (this university) the Academic Senate, through its elected 
Committee on Committees, appoints a Committee on Budget and 
Interdepartmental Relations. This Committee studies the budget 
recommendations, and also the university, as a whole, and makes 
recommendations, to the President of the University, concerning 
promotions and appointments. The procedure depends primarily 
on the academic grade involved. 

“Positions for teaching fellows and assistants are allocated in the 
budget, but the actual appointments are made by the administration 
on the direct recommendation of the chairmen of departments, the 
names not being considered by the Budget Committee. 

“Promotions to the grade of instructor and assistant professor are 
made on the recommendation of the chairmen of departments, and 
the basis of the recommendations is reviewed by the Budget Com- 
mittee before action is taken by the administration. 

“Associate professorships and full professorships are not only high 
academic positions, but they involve the idea of permanent tenure, 
and, therefore, special care is used in deciding appointments and 
promotions in these grades. 

“In the case of such promotions, the Budget Committee after 
considering the individual cases nominates a special committee for 
each individual case made up of men in the department represented 
by the professorship involved, or in departments representing related 
subjects, who are presumably in a position to judge of the scholarly 
and professional qualifications of the candidate. These special 
committees then make special reports on the individual candidates 
to the President of the University. While normally promotions 
are made following the recommendations of the chairmen of depart- 
ments, yet they are not dependent on such recommendations. The 
Budget Committee itself may raise the question of a promotion and 
may of its own motion nominate a special committee to advise the 
president. Furthermore, the President . . .or other administrative 
officer may raise the question of the promotion of a particular in- 
dividual. Furthermore, if in any particular case some form of recog- 
nition in the way of promotion or increase of salary has not been made 
for three years, the individual case is ordinarily taken up and given 
particular consideration by the Budget Committee. The department 
chairman is interviewed, the record of the individual is looked into, 
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and a decision is made as to whether action should be recommended, 
or, under appropriate circumstances, a special committee appointed. 

“Ultimately the university budget is presented to the Board of 
Regents by the President of the University, and the President may 
make such recommendations as he sees fit, irrespective of the advice 
of any other administrative officers or committees. The Budget 
Committee and the special committees mentioned above have purely 
an advisory capacity. However, it may be added that in recent 
years the President has made but few alterations in the recommenda- 
tions of established committees. 

“In the matter of appointments to the higher academic positions of 
men not on the university staff, a special committee is appointed, and 
it may have presented to it a nomination to consider, or, if no appar- 
ently satisfactory nominations have been made, it may be asked to 
canvass the field and make recommendations for appointment. 

“In considering the appointments or promotions, the committees 
involved are privileged to make inquiries of departmental chairmen 
or other members of the faculty. They have access to the academic 
and scholastic history of the individual. They may consult or review 
the publications of such individuals, and they may send or have 
communications sent by the proper administrative officers to recog- 
nized men not connected with the University, but who are in a posi- 
tion to pass judgment on the work or the ability of the individual 
involved.” 

The following brief description comes from a privately endowed 
university in the eastern section of the country: 

“At the present time all appointments, except instructors and 
assistants, and all increases in salary are brought before a committee 
consisting of the President, the Dean of the Faculty, and the chairmen 
of three departments, the latter elected each year at the November 
meeting of the Faculty. Recommendations for an appointment or 
promotion are made by the chairman of the department after action 
has been taken by at least the full professors of the department; in 
some cases the associate professors join in the action. This action is 
presented in writing to the Committee and includes the reasons for 
the recommendation.”’ 

The following are from eastern colleges: (1) Excerpt from ‘‘History 
of the Joint Committee on Education’’: ‘1. That there be added to 
the present-standing committees of the Faculty a committee to be 
designated as ‘Joint Committee on Appointment.’ 2. That said 
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committee be chosen in the following manner: At a meeting of the 
Faculty to be called next Tuesday the Faculty shall proceed to elect 
by ballot two professors; choice shall be made-from a list of four full 
professors to be submitted by the present committee, and the two 
having the highest number of votes shall be declared elected members 
of the joint committee, and shall act as such until the usual date for 
the election of other standing committees of this body and until their 
successors are appointed, on and after which date elections shall be 
held annually by ballot in the manner above prescribed—save that 
the nominations shall be made by the Committee on Committees. 

“That Section . . . of the Standing Rules be amended . . . inserting 
in place thereof the following: ‘A Joint Educational Committee shall 
consist of the President and Treasurer ex officio, and of two trustees, 
and two members of the Faculty, appointed by their respective bodies. 
To this Committee shall be referred for recommendation all appoint- 
ments of new members of the Faculty, promotions and changes of 
title in the Faculty, and all questions of educational policy lying out- 
side the usual sphere of faculty jurisdiction.’ ”’ 

(2) “All new appointments above the rank of instructor and all 
promotions in rank must be approved by the faculty committee 
advisory to the President. All increases in salary are solely under the 
jurisdiction of the President. Recommendations for new appoint- 
ments and for promotions are made by the President after consulta- 
tion with departmental chairmen and others, if he so desires.”’ 

(3) From ‘Policy in regard to Promotions and Appointments of 
the Faculty”’: 

“1. Promotion from one rank to the next higher is not automatic. 

“2. Qualifications for promotion include enrichment of equipment, 
teaching power, and personality. As evidence of enriched equipment 
might be offered publications, research, advanced degrees, or other 
recognition of scholarship. 

“3. The position of associate professor is recognized as one of 
great dignity and further promotion should depend in general upon 
some unusual claim stronger than that upon which promotion from 
other ranks is based. It is recognized that departmental exigency 
might justify the promotion of a particular associate professor when 
financial considerations would not allow the promotion of all associate 
professors of equal qualifications where no departmental need exists. 
But such discriminations should be exercised only when absolutely 
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“4. Whenever possible, the Committee on Promotions of the 
Academic Council should be consulted in regard to new appointments 
to any professorial rank, and in any event the case of every new 
assistant, associate, and full professor, shall be reviewed by this 
Committee at the close of the first term before reappointment is made. 

“5. In general it shall be the policy to review the status of all 
instructors at the end of five years’ service, and if they are not quali- 
fied for promotion, their service should terminate. If such an in- 
structor is qualified for promotion but the treasury does not permit 
the increased expenditure in the department, the instructor should be 
informed that promotion cannot be expected. 

“The Committee on Reappointments, Promotions, and Dismissals 
shall consist of the President and Dean of the College, ex officio, and 
five members of the teaching staff, both professors and associate 
professors who have served the college for at least five years being 
eligible to membership. 

“It shall be the duty of this Committee (a) to consider recommenda- 
tions from departments and from sources other than departments; 
(b) to take the initiative in regard to reappointments and promotions; 
(c) to make recommendations to the President with respect to re- 
appointments, promotions, and dismissals. 

“The Committee shall be guided in its deliberations by the policy 
in regard to appointments and promotions adopted by the Academic 
Council . . . and by the following votes of the Academic Council .... 
‘Voted, that termination of any temporary or short time appointment 
shall always be possible at the expiration of the term by the mere act 
of giving notice of the desire to terminate. In general the initiative 
in regard to the termination of such appointment shall be taken in 
conference with the department concerned and shall be reviewed by 
this Committee. 

“ "It is desirable that the question of appointments for the ensuing 
year be taken up as early as possible. Notice of the decision to ter- 
minate should be given in ample time to allow the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to secure a new position. The extreme limit of such notice 
should not be less than three months before the close of the academic 
year. The teacher who proposes to withdraw should also give notice 
in ample time to enable the institution to make a new appointment.’ ” 
(Here follows a vote on tenure.) 

The following presents a situation of departmental independence 
thought to prevail very widely: 
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“The department decides these things for itself and is merely re- 
stricted as to number we may appoint or advance at any one time on 
account of the size of the budget and the department. The depart- 
ment head decides with or without the advice of the department.” 

The following may also reflect a general situation: 

“All applications for assistantships and instructorships are voted on 
by the staff... . Appointments to higher rank are decided by full 
professors and heads of departments, as also advancement to in- 
structorships and higher positions. Salaries are settled by the de- 
partment head, dean, and president, and final power rests with the 
last-named or last two.” 

There were in all six institutions reported in which the appointing 
and promoting power is said to rest with an administrative com- 
mittee or academic council, elected by the faculty, and operating with 
the dean or the president, or jointly with the dean, or other officer, the 
president and certain members of the board of trustees. 

Question A 5 was intended to find out where the power of appoint- 
ment in colleges and universities actually rests. It is, of course, to be 
taken for granted that the recommendations of an unwise department 
head will be checked by a dean or president who is superior in wisdom, 
or thinks himself so, and soon upward. But if, as is usually the case, 
each official or body is regarded as competent to make the recom- 
mendations called for, who does the actual deciding? Out of 117 in- 
stitutions and departments 113 answered this question. Of these 
40 (35%) attributed the actual power to the department head alone. 
In nine cases, five of them from very large institutions, it was indi- 
cated as the policy of the institution to place the power of appoint- 
ment in the department head, though in three of these five cases 
departments reporting revealed a situation in which the department 
and not the department head was the appointing agent. 

In many smaller institutions the president discharges the duties in 
the matter of securing new men which ordinarily devolve upon tte 
dean in larger ones. The two are therefore treated together in con- 
sidering the cases where sole power is said to rest in such an officer, as 
also in cases where there is cooperation between different individuals 
and groups. Sole power is said to be exercised by the dean or presi- 
dent in five cases, three of which are independent colleges, one a 
state college, and one a state university. The department is said to 
make the choice in twenty answers (18%). In five cases, not included 
in the foregoing, the departmental staff are said to determine the 
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appointment of instructors and assistants, but to have no voice in 
regard to higher ranks or in regard to promotions. It is significantly 
stated from one great institution that, though the institution “‘in- 
variably proceeds on the theory that the department is the appointing 
agency, some chairmen do not regularly consult their departments.” 

As to combinations, the situation is varied. ‘The dean (or presi- 
dent) and the department head are said to exercise the actual power 
in 17 cases (15%), including seven institutions as a whole, three of 
these being of considerable size. Department heads and departments 
are designated eleven times (10%). In view of the fact that this 
answer is given three times for whole institutions of considerable size 
and in view of the quoted statement in the preceding paragraph, this 
allocation of power must be common in theory and practice. The 
dean (or president), department head, and department are designated 
three times, twice for institutions of considerable size. 

By way of summary it may be recalled that department heads are 
said to exercise the practical power of appointment in 35% of the 
reports, in association with the dean or president in 15%, and with 
their departments in 10%. They are thus concerned in about 60% 
of the appointments made. The department alone is said to operate 
in 18% and with the head in 10%. If to the resulting 28% we 
add the five per cent of cases of operation through elected representa- 
tives, we may say that a democratic participation as revealed in the 
answer to this question stands at about 33%. 


Question A 6: Estimate the incidental cost (in traveling expenses, etc.) 
of selecting each: Department Head; Professor; Associate Professor; 
Assistant Professor; Instructor; Assistant. 


This question arose from the belief that there is a great deal of 
money spent by American colleges and universities in making ap- 
pointments, but it cannot be said that the question succeeded in 
eliciting much information of value on the subject. Out of 117 pa- 
pers 51 omitted the question. Of the 66 departments and institutions 
replying, 33 (50%) answered ‘‘none,” “‘nominal,” “very little,’ or 
mentioned sums so small as to be negligible. Two said that the 
expense fell on the candidate; four that no accounts were kept. Six 
answered ‘‘quite a good deal,’’ or ‘‘traveling expenses for candidates.”’ 
From the 22 answers mentioning actual sums we learn that, exclusive 
of those of the rank of assistant, 141 persons were appointed at a cost 
of $5572.50, or at an average cost of $39.50 apiece. It is also indi- 
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cated in three cases that the expenses for appointments were included 
in trips made by deans and department heads “for other purposes.”’ 
This is probably a considerable item of expenditure, since it is 
obvious that administrative officials in American institutions spend 
a great deal of time and no doubt a considerable amount of money in 
traveling from institution to institution. 


Question A 7: Do your faculty members feel at liberty to seek employ- 
ment in other institutions? Is there any organized effort to assist them 
to transfer to other institutions? 


Of the 113 answers out of a possible 117 all but four answered 
definitely that their faculty members did feel at liberty to seek em- 
ployment in other institutions. Two said that they did not; two 
said it was doubtful. One of those replying in the negative said that 
a man got ‘‘stabbed if he did.’’ It is perhaps too much to expect that 
there should be an organized effort to promote changes of this kind, 
yet 19 of the replies said that such effort was made in their institutions 
and departments. What is no doubt a general situation was reflected 
in several answers, namely, that such assistance was gladly rendered 
when it was requested. Six institutions and departments make such 
efforts systematically in behalf of persons “not properly placed,’ or 
‘when a transfer seems desirable; especially in behalf of a good person 
who does not fit in here.” 


Question A 8: Which of the following elements operated last year in 
the case of persons dismissed from your faculty or withdrawing because 
of failure to achieve promotion? Objectionable social or political ideas, 
poor teaching, lack of scholarly output, failure to show positive excellence 
in some direction, personal incompatibility, race, religion? 


Only 63 institutions and departments out of 117 answered Question 
A 8, since in a large number of places there had been no changes. 
Those answering usually assigned several reasons. It was not often 
possible, therefore, to tell what particular reason caused the with- 
drawals referred to. Before analyzing the question it may be worth 
while to make one or two comments. In no less than a dozen an- 
swers it was stated that the withdrawals in given institutions were 
all due to financial inability to meet offers from other institutions. 
In three cases it was neatly stated that the particulars enumerated 
had been considered sufficient grounds for assisting individuals in 
securing a ‘‘change in environment.’’ Other grounds cited for dis- 
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missals or withdrawals, besides those listed, were ‘erratic judgment 
and tactlessness,” “sex,” and “feud in the department.” The last- 
mentioned of these we had hoped to include under “‘personal incom- 
patibility.” Representatives of three distinguished institutions took 
occasion to declare that “objectionable social and political ideas” 
and considerations of “‘race’’ and “‘religion’’ never entered with them 
into the decision with reference to any appointment or promotion. 

There were indicated 84 reasons for discharge or withdrawal by 
representatives of 63 institutions and departments. ‘‘Objectionable 
social and political ideas’ operated three times, and in two cases was 
given as the only reason; in the other, it was coupled with ‘‘poor 
teaching’ and “personal incompatibility.’”’ ‘‘Poor teaching’ was 
cited 28 times and was the most frequent cause for withdrawal. It 
was given as the sole reason only twice, being associated with “‘lack 
of scholarly output’’ nine times, with ‘‘personal incompatibility” 
twelve times, and with ‘‘failure to show positive excellence in some 
direction” 14 times. ‘“‘Lack of scholarly output’”’ was indicated ten 
times, but never as a sole reason, being always associated with “poor 
teaching” and usually with “failure to show positive excellence in 
some direction.”” This last-mentioned reason, invented for the 
questionnaire, seemed to fill a long felt want, since it gave voice to the 
almost universal academic impatience with unalloyed mediocrity. 
It was cited 19 times and was given as the sole reason for withdrawal 
no less than seven times. ‘Personal incompatibility,”’ a matter with 
regard to which we are and shall remain helpless, was cited 21 times. 
It was, therefore, a potent cause in the cases considered. ‘‘Race”’ 
was mentioned twice; ‘‘religion,’’ once. 


Question B 1 consisted in a blank, in which the person or persons 
addressed were requested to place a description of their fixed scale of 
ranks and salaries where one existed. Where none existed, they were 
requested to fill in maximal and minimal salaries in the various ranks 
in their institutions and departments as they existed at the end of 
last year. Our analysis must, therefore, be in two parts. Since the 
second part serves to present the great diversity of the present situa- 
tion and since it has a bearing on the subject of the fixed scale as an 
institutional policy, it will be treated first. Nothing can be told about 
the salaries of assistants. Many of them are no doubt on half-time, 
but there were few indications given as to the amount of service 
rendered for the stipulated sum. It should also be said at the outset 
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that we are not primarily interested in the amounts paid, which de- 
pend on a variety of circumstances, such as the wealth of the institu- 
tion and the cost of living, but in the relative amounts within the 
different ranks. 

Of the 117 institutions and departments replying to the question- 
naire, 16 omitted this question. Six of those failing to answer said 
that the faculty could get no information on the subject. From 17 
different institutions came the report of a fixed scale of rank and 
salary. ‘There remain 84 replies, representing 67 institutions, which 
declare that in their institutions there is either no fixed policy, or that 
certain matters only pertaining to rank and salary are under regula- 
tion. These special regulations include maxima and minima within 
the ranks, limited terms which may be served in one rank without 
advancement by instructors and assistant professors, and increments 
of advance in salary which are applicable only to instructors or as- 
sistant professors. 

Within the 84 possibilities the highest salary reported for full 
professors was $12,000 and the lowest $1800. Certainly from a 
financial point of view this provides no definition of a professor. 
The greatest relative disparity for the rank of professor within one 
institution is $7100 and $3000, though there are many greater differ- 
ences in actual amounts. The highest salary paid an associate pro- 
fessor is $6000 and the lowest $2000. The greatest disparity re- 
ported from a single institution within the salaries of this rank is 
$1800, the difference between $5000 and $3200. The highest and 
lowest for assistant professors are $6000 and $1900, and the greatest 
disparity reported as existent within one institution is the difference 
between $4000 and $2500. Instructors range from $1200 to $3750. 
The greatest disparity in pay within one insitution is $2000, the differ- 
ence between $3750 and $1750. One would judge on rather slender 
evidence that the pay for assistants on half-time ranges from $500 to 
$1500. 

These disparities, moreover, are uniformly graduated in extent, and 
we have deliberately thrown out all figures which might conceivably 
be based on the somewhat exceptional ranks and salaries in pro- 
fessional schools. 

It may, however, be argued that difference in the status and lo- 
cation of various institutions abundantly and naturally accounts for 
even such stupendous differences as have just been cited. But what, 
may we ask, becomes of the conception of rank as related to salary 
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in view of the widely reported overlapping of the minima of one rank 
by the maxima of the next lower, or by the maxima of the grade two 
ranks below? Would it not be fair to conclude that, if such over- 
lappings are found to be very numerous, the idea that one rank and 
salary do and should go together becomes seriously impaired? Such 
overlappings appear in 36 reports from 32 different institutions. The 
total number of cases of overlapping between the ranks above assis- 
tant was 79. There is, of course, no means of determining how many 
individuals were concerned, since only minima and maxima were 
asked for. 


Question B 1: Fixed scale. Among the 17 institutions employing 
a fixed scale there is a great variety of procedure. We are not, of 
course, concerned with the amount of salary within a given rank, 
but with the ratio of the minimum to the maximum, the interval 
elapsing between advances, and the increment applied. In the rank 
of professor in these 17 institutions the maximum is on the average 
1.5 times as large as the minimum, though in three cases in institutions 
where the maximum is very high it is twice as great. That is, for the 
average of the institutions a maximum of $6000 would go with a 
minimum of $4000, whereas in the scale employed in three institutions 
an eight thousand dollar maximum would go with a four thousand 
dollar minimum. ‘The increment aid the years between its appli- 
cations vary of course together. In four cases there is no fixed period 
when the case of a professor’s advance in salary must come up for 
review. In two cases the increment is not fixed. In four institutions 
the question of advance in salary comes up for review every five years. 
In one of these the increment is $250, in two of them $500, and in one 
$1000. In three institutions cases come up for review every three 
years, and the increment is $500. In two cases salaries are to be 
reviewed every two years and the increments are $200 and $300. In 
the remaining four institutions all cases are reviewed every year, and 
the increment of increase is $100. The tenure in these 17 institutions 
is everywhere permanent for professors, except in one institution in 
which the first appointment is for a period of five years. 

The ratio of maximum to minimum for associate professors is on 
the average 1.2 to 1, and it may be said that there is almost no varia- 
ation among the 17 institutions reporting. That is, if the maximum 
salary is $3600, the minimum will be $3000. In one place the in- 
crement is not a fixed sum, and in three the interval for the review 
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of cases for salary increase or promotion is not fixed. In three places 
the period is three years, and the increment awarded is in two cases 
$300 and in one case $500. In two institutions cases are reviewed 
every two years, and the increments are $200 and $300. In six other 
places reporting, associate professors are considered for advance every 
year, and the increments are in four cases $100, in one case $300, and 
in one $100 or $200. In two institutions the tenure of associate 
professors is five years; in one the first appointment is for five years. 
In all other cases the tenure is permanent or indefinite. In two in- 
stitutions the tenure of associate professors is limited to five years. 
That is to say, an associate professor who is not advanced to a pro- 
fessorship in five years is not eligible for reappointment. 

The ratio between maximum and minimum for assistant professors 
averages 1.25 to 1, almost without variation. That is, a maximum 
of $3000 would have a minimum of $2400. In two places the in- 
crement is not fixed, and in two the interval is not fixed. Of the 
remaining institutions one reviews the cases every three years, and 
the increment is $300. ‘Two review the subject of salaries every two 
years, and the increment is $200. In the ten institutions remaining 
advance of salary and promotion of assistant professors is considered 
annually. In seven places the increment is $100, in one a varying 
sum between $150 and $200, and $200 and $300 in two others. The 
tenure for assistant professors is three years except in two institutions 
where it is five. : 

Instructors’ salaries vary over a much wider range, namely, from a 
maximum 2.1 times as large as the minimum to a maximum 1.2 times 
as large. The average is 1.4 to 1. That is, a maximum of $2400 
would correspond to a minimum of about $1700. The period be- 
tween increases is everywhere one year except in a state institution in 
which it is the custom to make all advances in salary biennially. In 
the institutions reporting, the increment is $100 except in two in- 
stitutions where it is $200. The tenure of instructots is everywhere 
one year except in two places where the first appointment is for one 
year and later appointments for three years, and in one where the 
second appointment is for four years. In two places tenure is limited 
to four years; in two, to five years; and in one, to six years. That is, 
after the periods mentioned an instructor not promoted to an assistant 
professorship may not be re-appointed. 

As to assistants the variety of practice is so great as to make de- 
scription impossible. The tendency is apparent, however, to make 
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of the assistant a sort of junior instructor, one who apparently teaches 
full time for less money than an instructor. For example, nine in- 
stitutions out of 17 have such employees. Their salaries range from 
$2400 to $1200. In five places they are said to be subject to an annual 
increment of $100, and in two places they may not continue in these 
positions for more than three years. 

It would seem then that there is little difference in the application 
of the fixed scale as it is now in use to the ranks of associate professor 
and assistant professor, a greater variation in its application to the 
rank of instructor (certainly due in part to the creation of a new rank 
called assistant), and a wide disparity in its application to the rank of 
professor. The rate of increase for professors is from $50 to $200 a 
year; its average is $125. The rate of increase for associate pro- 
fessors is usually $100 a year. In one place it amounts to $166.66. 
In nine out of 13 places reporting, the annual increase in salary of 
assistant professors is $100. The others are $300, $200, $175, and 
$125. The average is $130. Eight institutions out of 14 provide 
for an annual increase of $100 for instructors; two, $200; one, $175; 
one, $150; two, $50 to $100. It follows, therefore, that there is little 
difference in the rate of increase in salary in the ranks below professor, 
and that $100 is the rate adopted in about ten out of fourteen giving 
complete practicable replies to the question. 

It would now be in order to discuss the problem of the fixed scale; 
but, since that institution must be immediately bound up with the 
qualifications of appointees and the bases of promotion, we must ask 
permission to defer further consideration until we come to the last 
section of this report. 


Question B 2: Do you adhere to this system faithfully? 


This question applied only to those institutions which have a fixed 
scale and to those which are committed to definite maxima and 
minima for the different ranks. It is probably impossible to get 
information on this point except by the hard road of experience; but 
honesty compelled the inclusion of the question, since, if an institution 
is committed to such a system, it is certainly important that it should 
be lived up to. Most institutions have policies, or intentions, looking 
to regularity, justice, and proportional growth in rank and salary. 
None of them admit that they regularly make promotions on any 
grounds except that of meritorious service. They often say, ‘““We 
have no fixed scale of rank and salary announced, but what we do 
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amounts to the same thing.’”’ The facts expressed in the earlier part 
of this report lead us to think that rank and salary do not go together 
as harmoniously as they should in many American colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Among 17 institutions having fixed scales of advance in rank and 
salary, absolute adherence was claimed for ten. ‘Two stated that 
there were rare exceptions; two that the scale was not adhered to; 
three did not answer the question. Sixteen additional institutions 
reported fixed maxima and minima in salaries for the different ranks. 
Of these seven stated that the maxima and minima were not adhered 
to, seven that they were, and three that there were a few exceptions. 


Question B 3 was an invitation to fill out the description, in a blank 
provided for the purpose, of an ideal fixed scale for the institution or 
department represented. It offers, therefore, a considerable amount 
of deliberate opinion as to rate of increase in salary, periods for 
review of the salary question, tenure, and limit of tenure. It also offers 
some curious information as to what the American academic world 
thinks of the way it is being paid. Since the material first mentioned 
will be of value in the final section of this paper, it will be taken up there. 

As to the second, 44 replies covering more than one rank were 
received. Five others stated that they were opposed to a fixed scale; 
four that they could get no information as to existing salaries in their 
institutions. A number stated frankly that they saw no use the 
Committee could make of such information. Five of those who 
answered said that in the ideal scale they did not believe there should 
be a maximum salary for the rank of professor. Such replies, though 
very pertinent, must be left out in the calculations. Three persons 
stated that they were satisfied with the scale prevailing in their insti- 
tutions, and one that he was enthusiastic about it. Throwing out 
then the cases of no maximum and adding the four cases just men- 
tioned as zero, we have to do with 44 estimates of proper increases 
in maxima and minima in the salaries of full professors. It should 
also be stated that three questionnaires were thrown out because their 
estimates ran so high as to be void of practicability. On the question 
of the adequacy of the maximum salary, the matter in which there is 
the greatest diversity of opinion, the 44 replies indicate that present 
salaries should be 23.5% higher. In many cases those answering the 
question went to great trouble and no small amount of study in order 
to present sane replies. The same care is manifest in later replies 
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for other ranks, in which the disparity in individual percentages is 
much less. In this connection it might be interesting to quote for 
your consideration one of the wisest and most honored of our mem- 
bers. His institution is located in a city: ‘“With the present cost of 
living, a professor’s salary ought to be $6000 or over. The upper 
limit should be flexible enough to pay a man of exceptional ability 
something comparable to what he would be paid in the industrial 
world. No [associate?] professor’s salary should be less than $4000. 
Certainly no one who puts in full time as instructor should be paid 
less than $2400.” 

There are at least 15 replies based on chapter discussions, three on 
the work of faculty committees, and several on studies of the eco- 
nomic status of the profession. It is not the purpose of this report to 
enter upon the territory of that committee of this association whose 
business it is to consider the economic welfare of the profession; but, 
in view of the general opinion that salaries are inadequate, we may 
be permitted to wish that that committee would reinforce the work 
of our Committee in every way in its power. A recent study of the 
incomes and expenses of 97 families of the faculty of one of the richest 
and most generous institutions in the country, in a region where food 
is cheap and in an institution where salaries are relatively high, has 
shown that the average savings per family, including life insurance, 
are $360, and that these families pay on the average $320 annually 
for medical service. 

To continue the analysis of Question B 3, the minimum salary for 
professors is thought to be 24.7% too low. Four of the answers, for 
the sake of adjusting the ideal scale, were stated in negative terms. 
The maximum for associate professors is regarded as 17.6%, and the 
minimum as 11.1%, too low. For assistant professors the maximum 
should be 16.2% and the minimum 17% higher. For instructors the 
figures are for the maximum 15.4% and for the minimum 14%. The 
ten cases in which figures are given for assistants indicate that the 
pay should be increased by 38%. This of course is an evidence of the 
intrusion of another ill-paid rank into the academic scheme, a rank 
which will be called on for a great deal of drudgery and be at the 
same time economically and professionally helpless. 


Question B 4: How many of your promotions in rank and salary were 
due to: calls from the outside; normal advancement according to length 
of tenure; conspicuous scholarship; popularity of teacher; other causes. 
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To this question 69 out of 117 made replies. Of these, eight replied 
that all promotions had been due to ‘‘normal advancement according 
to length of tenure.’’ Two stated that all promotions had been due 
to ‘‘conspicuous scholarship.” In the remaining 59 answers, 287 
promotions were accounted for. ‘Thirty-five (12%) of these were 
said to have been due to ‘‘calls from the outside.’’ In five other 
cases it was said that ‘‘calls from the outside’ were ‘‘not without 
weight.” One hundred fifty (52%) were due to ‘‘normal advance- 
ment according to length of tenure.’ Sixty-four (22%) were due 
to ‘conspicuous scholarship’; 18 (6%) to “popularity of teacher”; 
20 (7%) to “other causes.” These ‘‘other causes’? embraced ‘“‘ad- 
ministrative efficiency” (2), ‘‘all-round excellence’”’ (2), “favoritism” 
(5). It would seem then from these reports that “calls from the 
outside’ played a considerable part in the promotions for the year 
1927-28, but that they were not unexpectedly dominant. 


Question B 5: How many of your promotions in rank last year carried 
no increase in salary? 


It is the belief of this Committee that the only orderly basis of 
procedure with reference to rank and salary is that salary should 
always accompany rank. Question B 5 was an attempt to ascertain 
whether the older bad practice of giving promotions in rank without 
increase in salary is still a general practice. It is our conclusion that 
such adjustment has come to be recognized as a ‘‘cheap form of pro- 
cedure."’ There were 100 replies out of 117 reports, and only four 
cases reported. It will be remembered that we are dealing with 
about 287 promotions in actual count and rather more than that in 
fact. 


Question B 6: What ts the longest tenure of office held on your faculty 
without advancement in rank or salary by: Professor; Associate Professor; 
Assistant Professor; Instructor; Assistant? 


The answers to Question B 6 show, as might be expected, many 
cases of long periods of service without increase in salary in the case 
of full professors. ‘The longest period reported is 32 years; the second 
longest is 15 (2 cases). Only 35 answers were received, and there was 
very general complaint that such information could not be procured. 
These 35 replies record ten cases of professors with service of ten 
years or more without increase in salary. There is no basis for 
working out percentages, and no use for it; but it may, nevertheless, 
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be pointed out that, if 33 institutions and departments yield ten such 
cases, the total number must be large. Among associate professors 
there are in the same 33 institutions five cases of 15 years or more 
without increase in rank or salary. The number between four years 
and ten is, however, fewer. Among assistant professors there were 
four cases of nine years or more without advance. Among instruc- 
tors there were four cases of continuance in statu quo for eight years 
or more. With regard to both assistant professors and instructors 
there were relatively fewer cases of more than five years than with 
regard to the higher ranks. No assistant was reported as continuing 
for more than four years; but the rank is relatively new, and in time 
we shall no doubt have many cases of hangers-on in that rank also. 
Of the 33 institutions represented in the 35 replies, sixteen are in- 
volved in the situations just described, so that one may judge that 
the practice of keeping men on unpromoted in various ranks is pro- 
portionately rather widespread. 


Question B 7: Have you one professorial grade in which a man of 
recognized value but of small promise may continue indefinitely? 


The facts developed in the preceding analysis have an immediate 
bearing on Question B 7. The idea of having one grade in which a 
man of recognized value but of small promise may be continued in- 
definitely is not pleasant to the professional academic mind. On the 
one hand, we would avoid the cruelty and conceit of saying openly 
that any man among our colleagues is incapable of achieving pro- 
motion and advance. On the other, our ideal of efficiency in this the 
most ambitious of professions tells us that such men should be dis- 
missed, or rather should have been dismissed. We are not, however, 
at this time so much interested in the policy as we are in the facts. 

There were 92 answers to the question out of 117 possibilities. Of 
these 28 answered frankly ‘‘yes,” and 47 positively “no.” The 
remaining 17 cases present an interesting study. Ten of them say, 
“no, not definitely,” or ‘‘not so recognized,” or ‘‘no, but taking the 
institution as a whole I should answer ‘yes’.” ‘The other seven all 
say that perhaps such and such a rank would be so considered. It 
will be seen, therefore, that nearly half of the reports indicate either 
that there is such a rank, or that the person or persons answering 
think that there is. The associate professorship and the assistant 
professorship were each designated as the rank in question 15 times. 
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Professor was designated twice, and instructor and “‘lecturer’’ twice 
each. 


Question B 8: Which of the following elements are operative in your 
faculty in cases of failure to secure promotion in rank and salary? 
Objectionable social and political ideas, poor teaching, lack of scholarly 
output, failure to show positive excellence in some direction, personal 
incompatibility, race, religion. 


This question attempted to ascertain causes of failure to secure 
promotion for use in the construction of a list of academic qualifica- 
tions for promotion in the different ranks. The territory being vague 
and unknown and the information hard to get, there were many 
complaints to this effect from those answering the questionnaire, in 
reply to which it can only be said that in a job of this kind there is no 
use in asking questions the answers to which are already known. It 
is, of course, recognized by the Committee and was reiterated by those 
answering the question that failures to achieve promotion are almost 
always due to a combination of defects, and that many failures to 
secure promotion are due to lack of funds on the part of the in- 
stitution concerned. ‘There were several reports of ‘‘little academic 
hells,’ institutions where everything goes by favoritism and nothing 
by merit, where no promotions are made except under pressure of 
calls from the outside, or where certain enterprising department 
heads and deans get all the favors for those who are lucky enough 
to serve in their groups. In several places there was such a lack of 
settled policy that persons desiring to answer the question declared 
themselves unable to do so. In spite of this, however, the Committee 
received 93 practicable answers out of 117 possibilities. 

From these we are able to see what qualities are thought to be bar- 
riers to promotion. ‘‘Poor teaching’’ was mentioned in 89 out of 92 
answers. It needed but three votes to make it unanimous, yet the 
Committee feels sceptical about this criterion because of the fact that 
it knows of no way of determining with certainty whether or not a 
particular individual is or is not a good teacher. An investigation of 
the means by which good teaching may be recognized is very much 
needed, but the chairman may be permitted to doubt whether this 
almost universal demand can have anything more than a very vague 
content as long as American college and university teachers set 
examinations for their own pupils. “Lack of scholarly output” 
appeared 61 times (66%), a number which is a strong indication of the 
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existence of a tangible standard in this matter in American colleges 
and universities. The sin of mediocrity, or ‘‘failure to show positive 
excellence in some direction,’’ was also indicated 61 times (66%). 
In 45 answers “‘personal incompatibility’ was thought to be regularly 
operative, which is probably a low estimate. Our reason for asking 
the question was to emphasize the importance of that factor, so that 
justice might be done in spite of it. ‘Objectionable social and politi- 
cal ideas’ were said to be operative in their faculties by ten persons or 
groups of persons. ‘“‘Race’’ was mentioned three times, “‘religion’’ 
once. Failure to secure promotion on the ground of sex was men- 
tioned three times, though the Committee had deliberately excluded 
that item from the list on the ground that it deserved a more careful 
consideration than it was likely to receive in this report. With refer- 
ence to all four of the last-mentioned special barriers to promotion, 
we feel that we have nothing to contribute. The information is hard 
to get, and many special circumstances need to be taken into con- 
sideration before anything sane and constructive can be said or done. 
On the basis of what has come to us directly and incidentally, we 
should, no doubt, be justified in saying that in some places in this 
country wisdom dictates that, for smooth progress through the 
academic world, one should, as far as possible, be a white man of 
American parentage, and be endowed with certain congenial views on 
social matters and on matters of politics and religion. 


B. CONCLUSIONS 


In writing the final constructive part of this report your Committee 
finds it necessary to begin with the familiar subject of the inadequacy 
of the salaries of teachers in colleges and universities. We know that 
there are those, often in high administrative position, who think that 
college teachers get as much in our particular social organization as 
they are entitled to get; but certain particular circumstances, never- 
theless, affect this conclusion. The value of the college and uni- 
versity teacher depends to an unusual degree, even in professions, on 
the extent and progressive vitality of his personal culture. For this 
he needs not only a long apprenticeship but steadily recurrent periods 
of leisure for travel and study as he grows older. His social position 
demands of him a standard of living which, however much it may be 
mitigated by the simplicities of refinement, is actually, high in the 
social scale. ‘The case of the lower ranks, assistant, instructor, and 
assistant professor, must also be regarded as special. The market of 
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these persons is necessarily somewhat local, since they are in the 
hands of a small group and must comply with its requirements. Re- 
call, for example, the fact developed in the analysis of the last set of 
answers in the first section of this report that 66% of those answering 
the question assigned ‘‘lack of scholarly output”’ as a factor operative 
in preventing promotions. What can be said, one asks, of the ethics 
of a situation in which lack of scholarly output, surely a most im- 
portant thing, is used as a criterion for the promotion of men who may 
be so poorly paid as to make it necessary for them to use all of their 
spare time for the support of themselves and their families? It has 
in fact come about during the professional careers of men now in 
middle life that the traditional academic vacation has been invaded 
by the summer school, and that in many places the interstices in the 
daily lives of college and university teachers have been filled up with 
night schools, extension work, and various other side activities. This 
question offers a further invitation for investigation on the part of 
that particular committee of this association which has to do with the 
economic status of the profession. 

But even if there is no considerable disagreement on the salary 
situation within our actual ranks, there are those who believe in 
letting the present situation alone, because in their opinion it is at- 
tending to its own defects. There is, specifically, a good deal of 
opposition to the adoption of a fixed scale of maxima and minima in 
salary and of periodic advance and promotion. ‘These objections are 
not perhaps based so much on objections to the regular progression of 
men from the lower to the higher ranks as on the belief that institu- 
tions can do better for themselves and their men by buying in the 
cheapest market and advancing salaries and ranks strictly for obvious 
cause or in a purely opportunist fashion. This point of view has 
found no very adequate expression in our correspondence, but perhaps 
the following quotations from two most reasonable letters in general 
reply to the questionnaire come nearest to suggesting, if not actually 
expressing, the opinion we are trying to present: 

“The questionnaire does not seem to me to promise much advan- 
tage. I think this is a subject on which the Association might well go 
slowly. So far as we are concerned here, the appointment matter 
works very satisfactorily. Within the limits of our budget, the 
department itself selects and recommends for promotion [and ap- 
pointment?] and relieves members of their duties. We have never 
had a professor forced on us by the administration, and we ourselves 
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make the decisions that result in their removal. In all important 
positions the department operates on personal knowledge, supple- 
mented by extensive correspondence. Most of the direct applica- 
tions we receive are quite impossible; except for appointments as 
assistants, where we operate almost entirely on the basis of applica- 
tions submitted. We have no fixed salary scale and no absolute 
maximum anywhere, with the result that we are able to inspire a 
new member with the hope of advancement as rapidly as he can 
establish himself.’ 

And this from the same correspondent: 

“Of course I am not entirely satisfied with the appointment, pro- 
motion, and dismissal situation as it exists in this university, or as it 
exists anywhere so far as I am informed. The central feature in 
connection with it, as I see it, is that once a man becomes a professor 
in a reputable institution, he remains a professor for life unless he 
grossly misbehaves. It is generally the case that, in spite of this 
security of tenure, professors keep on working faithfully up to the 
extent of their capacity. But, when through oversight in the matter 
of appointment an inferior man is promoted, or when a professor 
turns lazy, there is no easily applied corrective. 

“Any promotion scheme that suggests automatic increase in salary 
or rank appears to me to be vicious, because the nature of the col- 
legiate life is one in which the routine performance of routine duty is 
likely to lead a routine man to a position of high seniority and in- 
fluence. 

“T have very little confidence that the organization of professors 
can improve the situation without assuming the position and pro- 
tective attitude of organized labor. As an organization, any faculty 
is more likely to ask why X should not be promoted than why X should 
be promoted. From the standpoint of the health of the faculty in the 
future, the burden of proof ought always to be upon those who urge 
appointment and promotion. 

“The basis of original appointment, which I see most commonly in 
operation, of course, works much better in great universities than it 
can work in small colleges. In the latter, both the appointing officers 
and the faculties are so limited in their acquaintance that they must 
have great difficulty in acquiring the information on which to justify 
a sound appointment. I think the great universities do pretty well, 
and the frequency with which they lift the promising men out of the 
small college staffs makes me think that the men in the departments 
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take their responsibilities pretty seriously, and try to secure capacity 
and promise. But we labor under all of the tendencies to stagnation 
inherent in bureaucratic staffs. Once we get security of tenure, we 
are in danger of slowing down. It is essential that we have sediurity 
of tenure in order to give a proper basis for freedom of expression and 
thought; but, if we should add to that automatic increase in rank and 
salary, the natural result in any faculty would be to place the control 
of the institution in the hands of the cautious senior members of the 
staff who have not been desired enough by other institutions to be 
called away to new jobs. In a well-run university, the seniors, with 
largest influence to control policy, should be affirmatively selected 
by the institution itself. They should not be appointed by a process 
of elimination in which rival institutions take the aggressive.” 

With this as an expression of sound university policy, I think there 
can be no serious disagreement, and it only remains to see if, within 
such a set of objectives, there are not methods to be found which will 
promote rather than hinder the progress desired. One might quote 
with particular approval the statement that “From the standpoint 
of the health of the faculty in the future, the burden of proof ought 
always to be upon those who urge appointment or promotion.” 

Most American college and university officials, including members 
of faculties, wish to create the best possible institutions. They are, 
moreover—most of them—too shrewd not to know that loyalty and 
contentment have a market value. Officials are no doubt often 
solicitous about the material welfare of their staffs. Money is the 
instrument for the achievement of success, and in most places in the 
academic world there is none too much of it. It should, therefore, be 
spent profitably, not given away as a matter of routine or to the unfit. 
The administrators of whom we are speaking prefer to build their 
institutions according to their own best judgments and that of their 
chosen advisers. 

None of us is so ignorant of political economy that he thinks that 
by any means we can in the long run raise ourselves above our eco- 
nomic value. The one thing we might be able to do, however, is to 
adjust our regulations and organization so that economic forces will 
not strike unfairly on any one part of the social unit which we our- 
selves have shaped. If we do not do this, we shall fail to provide for 
the proper growth of our profession and the proper discharge of its 
social functions. If we should find, therefore, that our institutions 
are actually, whatever may be their expressed intentions, dealing in 
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the open market with scarcely, if at all, more feeling of responsibility 
than any other buyers of goods or hirers of labor, certain things follow 
as to our future policy and conduct in the matter of appointment and 
promotion. It is important for us to know to what extent promo- 
tions in the profession result from calls from the outside and from 
unfair pressure within. That there is a great deal of this in the aca- 
demic world, that it is often frankly stated and justified, is one of the 
things which this report, imperfect as it is, most clearly shows. If 
such a tendency develops further, the important thing before us is 
to increase our means of advertisement for all ranks, particularly the 
lower ones. We should, for example, establish a placement bureau 
along the lines of the report of the special committee presented at this 
meeting and operate it with the utmost vigor. Publicity is the only 
proper policy wherever we have to do with merely market conditions. 

But the academic profession is not committed to the possibly 
sounder economic policy of say Germany or England according to 
which vacancies are advertised and candidature invited. ‘There are 
paternalistic if not patriarchal features in our system. Our habits of 
procedure are all developed on the assumption that merit, even or 
especially when modest, should receive recognition without clamoring 
for it or threatening to depart if it is not granted. Facts as to the 
way things are done in the matter of appointment and promotion are 
perturbing when they are stated. For example, the following state- 
ment based on wide correspondence and much advice created a feeling 
of shock, a disposition to deny or to lament: 

“II. Promotion.—We find ourselves confronted by a situation in 
which promotions in rank and salary occur: (1) as a recognition of 
merit and length of service; (2) upon insistent demand; (3) on the 
occasion of calls from other institutions. This has on its face the 
following disadvantages, thought to be widespread: (1) promotion is 
irregular and irrational; (2) it is a source of unrest among college and 
university teachers and is possibly a deterrent to the recruitment of 
the profession; (3) it brings about uncertainty in the recognition and 
advancement of talented men; (4) it produces bad economic con- 
ditions by encouraging low salaries; (5) it delays in many cases the 
taking of professional degrees; (6) it causes unfair differences in 
salary between men of the same rank and quality in different de- 
partments of the same institution; (7) it puts the modest man and 
the man at work on large and difficult tasks at a disadvantage; 
(8) it brings about an unnecessary issue between men who devote 
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themselves primarily to research and those whose main activity is 
teaching or administration.’ 

It is no very adequate answer to this bill of particulars to say that 
you really cannot think conditions in the academic world are so bad. 
Of course, they are not bad except in places. If they were, the task of 
this Committee would be much easier and the task of the Association 
much harder. The point is that there is widespread bad practice and 
bad tendency, not infrequently followed by persons who by training, 
interest, and character ought to know better. “‘Our society is deeply 
interested in this matter,’’ says the letter of transmittal of one set of 
answers, ‘and hopes that your Committee will be able to effect in 
American universities some method of appointment and promotion 
that will recognize thorough training, experience, and successful 
achievement. The existing method, according to my observation, 
depends largely upon whim, pull, and the accidental contact of the 
employing class (deans and presidents) and the professor. It is 
clearly obvious to any student of the question that men are fre- 
quently chosen for the important positions in favored institutions, 
affording exceptional salaries, who are not so well equipped for the 
position from any point of view, as men unfortunately situated in 
isolated institutions where favorable contacts cannot be made.”’ 

There goes into the making of appointments and promotions in our 
collegiate institutions a great deal of wisdom, both individual and 
traditional, a great deal of common sense and of loyalty to the country 
and the profession. The main difficulty is that in many places these 
matters are not given systematic attention and that action tends to 
become haphazard or commercialized. Your Committee would like, 
therefore, to suggest a middle course, one that proceeds along the 
lines of our tradition and looks to the reassertion of that tradition 
rather than a revolution. Let us consider the tone as well as the 
content of the following excerpts from our correspondence: 

“In terms of a naked, abstract justice, promotion, salary, and all 
the rest should be connected with performance and have nothing to 
do with seniority; though, even as I make this statement, I ought to 
qualify it by the concession that mere ripeness, mere adaptation to 
function and environment through long practice and familiarity, 
does givé a certain enhancement of a man’s value to an institution; 
even the ‘repositories of the traditions’ should not be uncondition- 
‘ | seed Report on Methods of Appointment and Promotion, Bulletin, February, 1928, 
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ally scoffed at. But much beyond this moderate concession, one has 
to recognize that the subjectivities of men are a real factor in the very 
objectivities of a situation, if you will let me express it in that un- 
couth way. 

“That a large proportion of your staff should feel inwardly humil- 
iated and demoted, if not rebellious, is not the best way to get out of 
them their most effective performance, such as it may be. My 
psychology is even complicated enough to cause me to feel that rapid 
and over-conspicuous promotions to especially brilliant individuals, 
setting them apart and making them highly self-conscious in a gener- 
ally depressed environment, is not unreservedly good for them, not 
to mention what the effects on total morale and cooperative zest in 
the institution may be. If you could get rid of insufficient or colorless 
professors and recruit an all-star team—well, in that case you'd have 
no problem to solve. As it is, while I do accept promotion on dis- 
tinctive merit as the central and dominant idea, and do want an 
executive to have courage and to act approximately on the validities of 
the situation, nevertheless, as I have tried to suggest, the validities 
themselves are not unqualifiedly simple, and the practical—I don’t 
mean evasive or ‘diplomatic’ but honestly and functionally real— 
considerations dictate some moderate recessions from the abstract 
statute. . . . The practical is always likely to be complex and many- 
sided ; our real trick is to save (but not overdo!) principle in the tangle. 
Finally, the best time to apply the selective principle to faculties is 
when you first hire them!” 

The following is from a committee report prepared for but not pre- 
sented to a university faculty in consequence of the preliminary report 
of this Committee a year ago: 

“With respect to the qualifications of candidates your Committee as 
usual finds difficulty in estimating the respective value of teaching 
and research. In large measure qualifications that the candidate 
possesses for the latter activity will be shown in publication. With 
respect to teaching ability standards are less clear. One method for 
ascertaining the teaching force of the given instructor is to circularize 
the alumni, especially those who have been out of college at least ten 
years. One may also obtain some data from students who have gone 
into the professional schools and are about to obtain their second 
degree. With respect to the undergraduate body, one can find little 
evidence except of negative character. An instructor may possibly 
be tested by the number of students who take his advanced courses. 
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‘The dean may possibly get some bearing as to his efficiency through 
good or ill reports of those who are actually taking his work. But 
most reports so obtained come through the poor rather than the good 
students of his classes. But whatever method is used, it will obvi- 
ously not tell the full story of an instructor’s qualifications. 

“The second main division of our report deals with the subject of 
promotion. In respect to the methods of accomplishing this, much 
of the criticism made against methods of appointment will also apply 
here. The curious reader will find the general criticism summarized 
on page 98 of the Bulletin for February, 1928. From a perusal of these 
it will readily be seen that promotion is largely the result of pressure 
exerted by individuals upon the college authorities. Some better 
method could, it seems, be devised, and most institutions claim that 
they are working toward a fixed scale in determining promotion, but 
the two samples which are given on page 97 seem far from reassuring. 

“In our own institution personal information from the dean’s office 
assures us that the trustees have adopted $2000 as a minimum salary 
for an instructor on full schedule. There may be some criticism that 
the limits here are too narrow with respect to the pay of instructors. 
Ordinarily they run between $2000 and $2400 and imply an increase 
of $100 a year in salary. It is also the general practice of the admin- 
istration not to reappoint an instructor after four years unless he be 
advanced to a higher grade. There is a good deal of irregularity, 
however, both in respect to tenure and to compensation. Some in- 
structors are given a salary that is larger than the lowest salary paid 
to assistant professors, and the same irregularities obtain in the 
higher ranks. Perhaps it is impossible to avoid them. It may not 
always be advisable to adhere to a fixed scale of promotion, especially 
in the higher ranks. Most of our full professors now draw a salary 
above $5000; the highest receive $6200. Apparently there is a 
greater spread here than in the lower grades. . . . Obviously there are 
cases where it is desirable to advance a man in salary or in rank rather 
than lose him. But it is equally obvious that the administration 
should not rely too much on outside calls as a means for correcting 
irregularities or for assuring justice to faithful instructors. There 
are certain disadvantages in a fixed scale for promotions, but in the 
long run its advantages so far outweigh the defects that for general 
purposes such a method may be found useful.” 

The following is from a letter which discusses various points in 
the questionnaire : 
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‘For the rank of instructor or higher we naturally expect a doctor's 
degree. When we think of promoting a man the question of how he 
stands as a scholar would generally come first; but in some depart- 
ments, or for some men, it is possible that the question of teaching 
would come first. In general, the administration takes the attitude 
that no man can continue to be a good teacher who is not himself 
active in scholarship. The various items considered would be given 
various weights; but a man must show positive excellence in some 
direction in order to be promoted at all rapidly; and unless he were 
able to contribute a considerable portion to the general welfare of the 
department, he would be advised to go elsewhere, and we would do 
our best to help place him in some position where he could be happier 
and more successful. 

“The policy here is to advance irrespective of calls from the out- 
side. However, it is only fair to say that in the case of calls from 
outside, advancement has been—in some cases—accelerated. 

“We have no definite scale of increment of salary, nor have we any 
regular scale of years of promotion. In the lower grades, however, 
the case is reviewed every year, and in the case of assistant professors 
appointments are generally made for three years, at the end of which 
time the case is reviewed. Some of our associate professors who are 
not good enough to promote to professorship are on permanent tenure, 
as are also our professors. Other associate professors who are on 
their way up are appointed for a period of three years.”’ 

Some sense of the complexity of the situations involved and some 
idea of the necessity for applying common sense to a varied set of 
individual problems will have been gained from the foregoing state- 
ments. The thing the Committee would insist upon is that, in this 
adaptation to individual case and special situation, principle be not 
lost sight of. In order to embody a principle of justice and certain 
principles of expediency in a comprehensible form, our Committee 
intends to present an outline looking to the further regulation of the 
subject of appointment and promotion. In this statement it hopes 
to embody the best practice which has come to its attention and the 
soundest advice it has been able to command. It would be revolu- 
tionary for this Committee to recommend a hands-off policy. Our 
tradition is one of continual regulation, often no doubt excessive, and 
continual effort toward professional betterment. It is not revolu- 
tionary, therefore, to recommend a more orderly and systematic 
method of making appointments and promotions and a fairer and 
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wiser method of awarding compensation than we believe now prevail 
in at least a considerable part of our world. 

We have seen that appointments and promotions are widely ad- 
mitted to be unsystematic if not haphazard. We have also seen that 
the expectation of regular advance in return for satisfactory service 
is universally approved in principle, and that, within the limits of 
budgets and local conditions, it is now usually practiced. This prin- 
ciple of reasonable expectation is assumed and practiced in the better 
public school systems of America and in established preparatory 
schools. We have also seen that at present the profession calls for 
a long and arduous period of apprenticeship and that the lower ranks 
have at present only local dependence for their advance, a local 
market for their wares. They are in fact widely passed about from 
institution to institution, when they do move, almost solely on the 
recommendation of those who choose to befriend them. 

From these circumstances it follows that the Committee is more 
interested in minima than in maxima, and that we are more interested 
in securing fair and wise treatment for assistant professors, instruc- 
tors, and assistants than we are for persons on permanent tenure, 
though we are not indifferent tothem. We believe in a body of quali- 
fications which should govern appointment and promotion so stated 
and understood that the persons concerned may know what standards 
they have to meet. In addition to these qualifications for the differ- 
ent ranks we mean to suggest, much more tentatively, a scale embody- 
ing the elements of salary and length of service. This fixed scale 
complies with existing practices and standards and at the same time 
has relation to the periods of academic life. We may claim for our 
attempt whatever virtue there is in a regular attention to matters 
now irregularly attended to and whatever virtue there may be in 
frankness and orderly business. A very gradual modification of 
procedure is all that can be expected from this report, or any report 
on such a subject, but because of it increased attention may be paid 
to the important subjects to which it is devoted. From one great 
institution came the statement that ‘‘A scale of salaries was prepared 
by a committee of the faculty . . . and submitted to [the governing 
body], but was neither approved nor disapproved by them. This 
scale has, however, been in mind and some progress toward its reali- 
zation has been made.”’ 

The features of systematic progression as we see them are these: 
(1) that appointment and promotion should not be regarded as 
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matters of routine or right, but should always be made for cause 
according to a definitely worked out set of qualifications, varying of 
course according to local needs and local judgments; (2) that in a 
fixed scale there should be concomitant rank and salary; (3) that 
there should be minima in salary for all ranks, and maxima for all 
ranks except professor, and possibly associate professor; (4) that all 
cases for advance in rank and salary should come up for review by 
competent authorities at regular intervals and that, on such occasions, 
frank statements of reasons for refusal to grant promotion or advance 
in salary should be made to the persons concerned; (5) that, in order 
to prevent overcrowding in the higher ranks, qualifications should be 
progressively more severe as one goes up the scale and that intervals 
between promotions should be adjusted according to local conditions 
and according to the best available information on the subject; 
(6) that, although in the following outline qualifications for appoint- 
ment and promotion are given in connection with the detail of a fixed 
scale, the Committee insists that failure to approve of a fixed scale 
need not carry with it disapproval of ascertained and progressive 
qualifications for appointment and promotion in the different ranks, 
regular periods for the review of the questions, and other features 
therein embodied. 

There remains uninvestigated a large number of important ques- 
tions affecting appointment and promotion, such as sex, age, race, 
economic conditions in the profession, and special qualifications for 
special needs. This report can apply, therefore, only to the simpler 
aspects of appointment and promotion in the rank and file of Ameri- 
can academic institutions, and not to graduate colleges, technical 
schools, and institutions whose conditions are peculiar. We feel 
justified in the light of our investigation in recommending some 
reasonable association between faculties, who are informed as to 
proper standards and practices of promotion and appointment and 
who possess closer knowledge of the qualifications of individuals, and 
the persons who control the budget. Amounts stated in the fixed 
scale are only illustrative. Pay depends on many factors, and it is 
not our intention in this report to recommend, except incidentally, 
the expenditure of more money on the part of institutions than they 
now spend, but to recommend a more just and orderly application of 
funds on hand. 

It was seen in our analysis of the answers to Question B 1 above 
that there was no uniformity in the matter of the interval of review 
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among institutions which now have in operation a fixed scale of ad- 
vance, but that it varied from five years to one yea*; also that the 
rate of increase for professors varied from $50 to $200 a year (av. 
$125), that of associate professors from $100 to $166.66 (av. $116.66), 
that of assistant professors from $100 to $300 (av. $133.33), and that 
of instructors from $50 to $200 (av. $118); also that the variations in 
range between maximal and minimal salaries for professors was on the 
average as 1 to 1.5; for associate professors as 1 to 1.2; for assistant 
professors as 1 to 1.25; and for instructors as 1 to 1.4. Let us now 
see what light is thrown upon these subjects by an examination of that 
part of Question B 3 in which those answering the question were 
asked to fill out a description of a fixed scale as they thought it ought 
to exist in their institutions. No great deal can be expected from this 
source, since we received only 17 complete answers. The indications 
are roughly the same as for Question B 1, although the sums employed 
are in general much higher. The increases recommended for pro- 
fessors vary from $100 to $250 (av. $163); for associate professors, 
from $100 to $250 (av. $158); for assistant professors, from $50 to 
$250 (av. $152); for instructors, from $100 to $250 (av. $145). The 
average ratio between the maximal and minimal salaries for pro- 
fessors, omitting three cases in which there is no maximum recom- 
mended, is as 1 to 1.4 (as compared to 1 to 1.5); for associate pro- 
fessors, as 1 to 1.3 (as compared to 1 to 1.2); for assistant professors, 
as 1 to 1.3 (as compared to 1 to 1.4). 

In order to apply the figures so far secured, we need a starting point. 
If we knew, possibly as the result of a survey, the very lowest amount 
on which an academic person could live in each community, we might 
adopt it as the minimal salary for instructors, and so proceed with 
our computations; but since we have not, it will be necessary to find 
a different point of attack. The subject has been approached on 
general grounds somewhat as follows: It is said, on what authority 
I know not, that, if a college teacher is to practice his profession with 
success, he ought to achieve his professorship by the time he is forty. 
This divides the time between his entrance into college as a freshman 
and his customary retirement at sixty-five into two roughly equal 
blocks, and at any rate gives the professor the good round of sum of 
five and twenty years to work at his profession with the greatest 
independence, both personal and financial, that he is ever likely to 
attain. By the time he is forty he is likely to have children whose 
education is growing expensive, a thing which with other social factors 
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makes forty an important age. Now, if we imagine that the pros- 
pective college teacher is graduated from college at the age of 22 and 
that his period of apprenticeship as graduate student and assistant is 
six years, he will become an instructor at 28. If he remains in that 
rank for four years, he will become an assistant professor at 32. If 
we suppose that he remains as assistant professor for four years, he 
will become an associate professor at 36. There remain but four 
years until he is forty and a professor. ‘This way of estimating is 
perhaps trivial, but is there another way of getting at normal 
intervals? 

The matter ultimately rests on the number of appointments to the 
highest rank to be made annually, and, with an estimate of supply, 
some effort could be made to arrive at correct proportional numbers 
in the various ranks, and thus provide against overcrowding. But 
for want of such more expert means of determination, the current 
situation must serve as a guide. It is no doubt a safe guide, since the 
matter of overcrowding the upper ranks is one rather sternly regulated 
by available funds. Existent numbers in the different ranks can be 
determined with certainty for various classes of institutions. For 
example, in ten institutions belonging to the Association of American 
Universities the relative numbers in the different ranks in the faculty 
of the liberal arts colleges are as follows: Professors 25%, associate 
professors 7.4%, assistant professors 16%, instructors 30.7%, assis- 
tants 21.1%. The relative numbers of professors and associate pro- 
fessors, it will be seen, are widely at variance with the proportional 
numbers in those ranks as they were worked out for the annual turn- 
over for 1927-28. In 18 colleges chosen from east and west there 
was found to be a division into three classes as follows: Professors 
34%, associate and assistant professors 26%, instructors 40%. 

The Committee has made and presents herewith another con- 
tributory study. It considers the academic careers of one hundred 
college professors born since 1868 in Who's Who in America who 
passed successively through the various academic ranks and about 
whom detail was there set down on all of the points sought. It 
required an examination of all the names of college professors recorded 
under the letters D, E, F, G, and S. These one hundred men took 
the Ph.D. degree at the average age of 30.27 years. They became 
instructors at the average age of 28.57 years and remained in that 
rank an average of 4.07 years. They remained assistant professors 
an average of 3.41 years and became associate professors at the aver- 
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age of 35.74. After an average of 3.7 years as associate professors 
they became professors, being then on the average 39.44 years old. 
This age, it will be observed, is very close to the rough estimate ar- 
rived at on general considerations. If it be objected that being taken 
from Who’s Who they do not represent the norm of the profession, it 
can only be replied that these were the only men about whom we 
could get information, and that they do not seem to have been a 
particularly precocious group. 

On the basis of the intervals chosen for the review of cases by in- 
stitutions having fixed scales and from the general considerations 
just adduced, we are perhaps safe in assuming that a period of about 
twelve years is likely to elapse in the case of the average college or 
university teacher between the time that he is established in the 
routine and the time of his promotion to a professorship. There are, 
however, various factors, partly of organization, partly of material 
welfare, that make these ranks and periods applicable only to a cer- 
tain group of institutions or to parts of those institutions. In Ameri- 
ican colleges and universities there is a recognizable progression up- 
ward. Smaller and weaker institutions employ younger and less 
extensively and intensively trained men. It follows that their ranks 
are and ought to be filled with younger men, from instructor to pro- 
fessor, and for such institutions our schedule of qualifications may be 
found far in advance of the market they are able to command or ought 
to enter. There may also be various inter-ranks, like that of asso- 
ciate, intruded into the general scheme, which will make our plan 
irregular in its application. In the case of the assistantship, we have 
apparently a rank created at the bottom, whose effect will be to 
increase the relative importance of the instructorship. This rank is, 
in point of fact, designated in one important place as a junior in- 
structorship. The suggestions which follow embody, therefore, only 
general principles and neither are nor are intended to be applicable 
to specific situations. It is apparent that any particular qualifications 
may be selected for the first university rank, and that, when they are 
so selected, they determine in some measure the age of the candidate 
and the age at which he or she might fairly be expected to be ad- 
vanced. For example, if one says that a Ph.D. or its equivalent in 
academic training is expected of those appointed to the rank of in- 
structor, the grade of assistant is at once filled with those undergoing 
academic preparation and the assistant professorship ought to be 
granted to the instructor more quickly. The average age at which 
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men take their doctor's degrees then becomes a significant and easily 
ascertained factor. Perhaps we could say that a man of normal 
academic experience (if there is such a thing) ought to be on per- 
manent tenure by the time he is thirty-five. One is in fact disposed 
to think that with the younger years at which men in our profession 
are completing their professional training the age might well be as 
low as thirty-two, since by that time a college or university teacher 
might have had ten years of study and practice after he or she is 
graduated from college. This period of ten years does not compare 
unfavorably with the ordinary estimates of the years required for 
full establishment in law and medicine, although it is greater in extent 
than most of those estimates. In the following outline we have ad- 
hered to the traditional ranks and have made the assistant professor- 
ship the crucial rank rather than the instructorship, whereas in a 
number of our wealthier institutions the standard of instructorships 
has been raised. We should insist, however, that the matter is 
relative and that each institution should (and certainly will) fix upon 
standards in accordance with its needs and its means. The quali- 
fications are stated, therefore, often in both primary and secondary 
form with the idea of providing guidance at the particular point at 
which the routine may be made to begin. 


Appointment and Promotion in Various Academic Ranks. Quali- 
fications, Tenure, and Limit of Tenure, Salary Scale with Intervals 
between Periods of Review. 


I. Assistant. 


1. Qualifications for Appointment. a. Personal qualities on 
which may be based definite promise of teaching ability. As a means 
of giving attention to the personal aspects of appointment we suggest 
by permission the use and adaptation of the principles and details 
embodied in ‘Analyzed Rating of Fitness for Graduate Study,” by 
Dean Carl E. Seashore of the Graduate College of the University of 
Iowa, the basal divisions of which are as follows: 1. Reasoning 
power: capacity for solving problems, both deductive and inductive, 
2. Originality: creative imagination, brilliancy, planful initiative, 
and fertility of rational ideas. 3. Memory: extensive, logical, 
serviceable, and ready command of facts. 4. Alertness: quick, 
incisive, and responsive observation, thought, and feeling. 5. Ac- 
curacy: precise, keen, regular, and reliable observation, thought, and 
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feeling. 6. Application: power of concentration, sustained atten- 
tion, persistence, and well-regulated effort. 7. Cooperation: ca- 
pacity for intellectual companionship, team work, and leadership. 
8. Moral attitude: intellectual honesty, wholesome moral standards, 
ideals, and influences. 9. Health: nervous stability, physique, 
vitality, and endurance. 10. Zeal for investigation: deep interest 
in and craving for original and creative work. 

b. Satisfactory record in college and university studies. 

2. Salary. a. For half-time service, one-half the minimum paid 
instructors (or assistants) for full time. 

b. As a recognition of superior value of service after experience, 
an increment of $100 or $200, or any adjusted sum, after one year. 

c. Term of appointment: one year. 

d. Limit of tenure: four years. 


II. Instructor. 


1. Qualifications for appointment. a. Personal qualities as 
above. It is not expected that there shall be created or found a group 
of geniuses, but it is expected that we shall endeavor to select as many 
of the qualities desired and in as high a degree of perfection as possible. 

b. Skill in instruction carefully ascertained from the best available 
judges. It is realized that for instructors straight from the graduate 
college the best that can be done is an estimate of probable teaching 
ability. 

c. In all cases the M.A. degree or its equivalent. As remarked 
above, in some institutions the Ph.D. or its equivalent is demanded. 

d. Evidence of ability in research or creative productivity. In 
offering the second alternative the Committee has in mind the needs, 
particularly, of subjects such as literature and art. 

2. Salary. a. A minimum in accordance with the generosity and 
wealth of the institution concerned (e. g., $1600) and a maximum 
about 1.33 times as large. 

b. Increase of at least $100 annually for four years following 
appointment, cases for increase and promotion to be reviewed annu- 
ally and, in case of refusal, candidate to be informed of reasons. 

c. Term of appointment: one year. 

d. Limit of tenure: five years. 


III. Assistant Professor. 
1. Qualifications for appointment or promotion. a. Personal 
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qualities as above, with, however, evidence of the possession of 
personal qualities of distinction. 

b. Superior ability as a teacher. 

c. Inall cases the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent. 

d. Some definite achievement in the field of scholarship or crea- 
tive activity. 

2. Salary. a. A minimum salary (e. g., $2500) not inadequate 
for the support of a family in the local conditions prevailing and a 
maximum salary about 1.25 times as large. 

b. Increase of $100 or $200, or any stipulated sum, annually for 
five years, the case for salary advance to be reviewed annually and 
for promotion every three years with, in case of failure, proper state- 
ment of reasons to persons concerned. 

c. Term of appointment: three years. 

d. Limit of tenure: six years. In some places having this limit 
of tenure appointment for an additional year may be granted after 
promotion is refused. 


IV. Associate Professor. 

1. Qualifications for appointment or promotion. a. Personal 
qualities as above with, however, increased demands. 

b. Undoubted ability as a teacher, this in ordinary circumstances. 
It is recognized that in certain conditions of the modern academic 
world stress may be laid upon other things besides the conventional 
group here considered. 

c. Established reputation in scholarship, artistic creation, or 
other scholastic activity. 

2. Salary. a. A minimum salary according to institution 
(e. g.,$3500) and a maximum, if a maximum is established in this rank, 
of about 1.25 times as large. 

b. Increase for efficient and meritorious service at the rate of $100 
or more a year. It is recommended that the cases of associate pro- 
fessors be reviewed by the competent authority with a view to ad- 
vance in salary or promotion or both at intervals of three years. 

c. Tenure: permanent. There is a precedent for limiting tenure 
of associate professors, as also of professors, by a first appointment 
for a period of five years, at the end of which time the case is reviewed 
for discharge or the establishment of permanent tenure. 


V. Professor. 
1. Qualifications for appointment and advance. a. Established 
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reputation as a teacher and proved ability in the affairs of college and 
university life. Here again one is obliged to call attention to the wide 
variety of demands placed upon professors by virtue of the duties to 
be discharged and the activities to be engaged in. 

b. Established reputation within the profession in scholarship or 
other learned, artistic, or professional activity. Such a standard will 
vary according to institution and department; but, since the appli- 
cation of such a standard is the chief means by which the overcrowded 
state of the highest rank is to be prevented, it seems important that 
each institution should work out for itself the qualifications of the 
men whom it is willing to have in its most influential academic posi- 
tions. For many institutions this qualification will mean a reputa- 
tion within the profession of at least national scope. 

2. Salary. a. A minimum salary (e. g., $4500) according to 
local conditions. If a maximum salary is also established, a thing 
which the Committee does not recommend, it seems desirable that the 
range between maximum and minimum should be greater than in 
other grades, 1.5 or twice the minimum. 

b. Increase for efficient and meritorious service according to an 
established increment. Questions of increase should be considered 
as a matter of regular practice at intervals of three or five years. In 
some institutions there is a fixed maximum beyond which routine 
increases do not go. Such institutions, however, do not hesitate to 
advance beyond this point the salaries of men of special value on 
account of notable achievement of special utility. 

c. Tenure: permanent. 

It is, finally, desirable that installation of any system should be 
gradual rather than sudden, that it should be within the limits of the 
probable as well as the current budget, that it should be equitably and 
broadly applied with a full recognition of all actual merits and deserts, 
and that it should be so modified and adapted as to meet present 
conditions and avoid future financial difficulties. It must be con- 
stantly borne in mind that such a system has the one definite danger 
in the direction of routine and stagnation, which we have endeavored 
to guard against by recommending a concurrent use of graduated 
qualifications, by regular periods of review, and by the employment 
of frankness by responsible agencies. On the other hand, one cannot 
say that our present practices, though certainly unsystematic, are 
free from the faults anticipated in the employment of a fixed scale. 

HARDIN CRAIG, Stanford University 
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REVIEWS 


PRESENT-Day LAW SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
by Alfred Z. Reed, Bulletin No. 21 of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching.—This is an exposition of present- 
day law teaching. It describes curricula, conditions of administra- 
tion, methods of teaching, and the relations of law schools to practi- 
tioners of law. In the last thirty years the training for that pro- 
fession has shifted from the law office to the law school. And in 
our polity, whose ambition is a government of laws and not of men, 
we have been proceeding at a noteworthy pace to make our human 
students into good dry technical lawyers. Mr. Reed’s excellent 
appraisal of the resulting situation tells us exactly where we are at. 

No sensible person ought to be satisfied with the result. And 
any discerning person can review our progress to the present date, 
using the expert assistance of Mr. Reed to introduce him to the 
spacious opportunity for improvement. It would, nevertheless, 
be a grave mistake to be dissatisfied with our own dissatisfaction. 
We should rather be grateful to Mr. Reed for giving us some power 
to see ourselves and we should use our resulting dissatisfaction in 
the service of that jealous and wayward mistress, the profession of 
making new lawyers. 

Mr. Reed makes the things to be satisfied with almost equally 
visible with the causes for dissatisfaction. Our community needs 
lawyers, must cause them to be trained, recognizes both its need 
and its obligation to progress, and supplies liberally teachers, equip- 
ment, and endowment. To the law schools thus made available 
our students resort in enormous quantity and of sufficient quality. 
Such are the conclusions to be drawn from the rich mine of materials 
through the shafts and levels of which Mr. Reed conducts us. But 
it is not a sunny prospect! Mr. Reed convinces any reader that 
President Pritchett is right in his prefaced verdict that there is 
entirely too much mechanics about it all. Without an accurate 
record of the past and present we could scarcely expect to build a 
more humanist future. Without dissatisfaction and appraisal 
we cannot expect reform and sounder values. But one lays down 
Mr. Reed’s report with a hearty sigh amounting almost to disgust 
and begins to plan for more inspiration. 

There is grave risk that when we do that we may mistakenly 
think that we have discovered the art of dissatisfaction with law 
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teaching. The contrary is more reasonable and better supported 
by the evidence. The writer knows nothing in present-day law 
teaching comparable with the justified dissatisfaction felt with the 
teaching of the first James Bradley Thayer and of the great Langdell. 
It is true that there were many exceptions to that dissatisfaction 
among students who had the skill to be taught. Among present 
causes for dissatisfaction with law teaching none is better supported 
than the unsatisfactory ratio between teachers and their mass of 
raw materials called students. Yet Dean Pound speaking through 
his Visiting Committee Report claims that an almost equal ratio 
existed in the golden age of the Harvard Law School.' And had 
it not been for this unsatisfactory ratio we should never have had 
the stimulus which has brought about the discussion group. It 
would be easy to excavate examples from Mr. Reed’s mine of ma- 
terial in order to continue this process of illustrating the hardy 
perennial character of our insight into things which we want different. 
Very likely Macaulay’s New Zealander or his fellow from some 
law school yet unfounded will moralize upon the decay of Harvard 
strength and become lyric about the inspiration of teaching in Con- 
stitutional Law which is now rather under the suspicion of flippancy. 

But our wise course is to build something fit for human occupation 
upon this vast mass of rather stony material. It is time that some- 
one wrote, or knew, or did, something corresponding to the Idea 
of a University and this review may be regarded as an SOS for an 
“Tdea of an Anglo-Saxon Law School.” It is a cry from the wilder- 
ness of mechanics. Yet it would be too much to expect to have it 
answered by a new birth. At the utmost we may reasonably enjoy 
the pursuit of the truth upon whose track Mr. Reed sets us and 
toward whose distant flight Mr. Pritchett points the way. A little 
revulsion will do us good at the present moment. For heaven's 
sake or for humanity’s sake let us revolt from such a picture as this. 
The ideal is not an unreasonable one. There have been secondary 
schools and colleges where the proportion of inspiration to spade 
work has been satisfactory. For instance in secondary schools one 
may refer to Dr. Arnold, to Almond of Loretto, and to Sanderson of 
Oundle or on this side of the water to Coit of St. Paul’s. Indeed, 
the desired proportion of inspiration is one which can be attained 
at that almost entirely commercial institution, the American summer 
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at Chateau-Thierry because its commanding officer had come under 
the inspired guidance of a son-in-law and daughter of the writer of 
the Battle Hymn of the Republic. And, of course, here is the place 
in a book review and now is the time to go on with the cliché of Mark 
Hopkins upon one end of a log and an observant Garfield as recording 
angel of the Williams tradition. But when we do go forward from 
all this let us pray hard as we march along and hope even harder 
for an answer to prayer. Let us pray to be delivered from curricula 
and from physical plants and from endowment and from adminis- 
tration. But we must pray for delivery through the perfection of 
these very things as means to the greater end. We must stand 
on them and not trample on them if we are to be practical as well 
as hopeful. Mr. Reed gives us the material with which to be practical 
idealists. 
RICHARD W. HALE 


COLLEGE OR KINDERGARTEN? by Max McConn, New Republic, 
Inc.— Most deans, one imagines, get through their job in a mood of 
more or less agonized forbearance, and they must terribly need 
the relief of imagining an academic world less lazy or stupid or 
absurdly frantic than the undergraduates who file, by request, 
through the dean's office. Such relief Dean McConn of Lehigh 
appears to have found in this outline of a ‘‘real’’ college as con- 
trasted with our actual institutions, which he characterizes as 
“superkindergartens.”’ ‘Training to earn a living he would relegate 
to professional schools; the ‘‘gentleman’s’’ college would satisfy 
the desire for innocent amusement—for conducting ‘‘the scions 
of the wealthy safely and reputably through the pleasant days of 
post-adolescence;’ and the “‘real’’ college would help those who 
naturally desire culture. These three purposes he believes irrec- 
oncilable, and he is at pains to insist that the second purpose is 
quite legitimate, and defeated by combining it with the others: 
such combination indeed not only brings on the studious general 
contempt as toward a small and cloistered minority, but it also 
subjects the ‘‘gentlemen’’ to nagging suggestions that they also 
ought to desire culture. This analysis of the purpose of college 
is obviously fundamental to his whole discussion, and, like all funda- 
mentals, likely to arouse emphatic dissent. Dissenters may well 
ask: Since the studious are going into a world which will show 
just such contempt toward culture, had they not better acclimate 
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themselves early to that chilly atmosphere; and if the college is 
to work toward an improvement in the intellectual life of society, 
is it premature to assure even superkindergartners that culture is 
desirable? The provision of alternative curricula and methods— 
for pass degrees and for honor degrees, with which, following English 
practice, some of our colleges are experimenting (as recounted, 
e. g., in the recent report of the honors course at Swarthmore) might 
well seem a wiser discrimination than the complete segregation 
of “‘real’’ students in a yet more cloistered minority. 

With complete frankness Dean McConn accepts the notion of a 
college ‘‘composed exclusively of conceited young highbrows and 
intellectuals,’ and proposes a sort of treatment probably wholesome 
for that engaging group. His book is consequently a lively and 
suggestive discussion of all the college problems—entrance tests, 
programs of study, classroom methods, and the rest—on the assump- 
tion that we are to make over collegiate training for the top quarter 
of our present college population. Most teachers, in the experience 
of the present reviewer, fall by temperament into one of two groups: 
those who teach for the upper students, ‘‘because only the best repay 
and therefore deserve the best teaching;’’ and those who teach for 
the lower students, ‘‘because they really need help, and the upper 
will succeed without or even in spite of teaching.” Dean McConn’s 
book is a vigorous development of the former viewpoint. 

All his proposals are urged seriously and defended in a final chapter 
Is It Practicable? yet the reader feels for two reasons an air of 
unreality in the discussion. First of these is a joyous indifference 
to cost: any amount of a desirable thing, e. g., the tutorial method, 
may be incorporated in an ideal “‘with no budgetary limitations 
to embarrass me.’’ Every stone in his ideal structure, he contends, 
exists in actual institutions; but if each happens to be the most 
costly feature of the institution concerned a combination of all 
becomes prohibitively expensive. 

Rather more quixotic is the underlying concept of the ‘‘real’’ 
student who alone should be recruited for this “real” college. Of 
the present college population only a quarter escape Dean McConn’s 
bland but blasting classification as kindergartners. Prof. Meikle- 
john has in a recent review (reprinted in part on p. 229 of this Bulle- 
tin) protested against so drastic a dismissal of most of our college 
population as hopeless. The present reviewer, though having taught 
all his life in an earnestly studious professional school, ‘‘flourished”’ 
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(jubilant word!) at Harvard in the wide-open days of the elective 
system and entertains few illusions as to the intellectual alertness of 
collegiate youth; still, he returns often to the remark of a dean of his 
acquaintance, to the effect that teaching which rejects more than half 
of any college group raises more suspicions about the teaching than 
about the group. Is it not probably true that our academic flock has 
but a small proportion of the black sheep of whom Dean McConn sees 
too much, a small proportion also of those (from whom he would 
recruit his “‘real’’ college) white as sheep which go up from the 
washing, and a very considerable group of slightly dingy animals 
whom it is not fair to usher with so ironical a smile into the “‘gentle- 
man's’’ college, ‘‘gentleman being used of course in its pecuniary 
implication.” 

If one might persuade him to a more generous admission of young 
creatures not too bright or good for intellectual daily food, Dean 
McConn’s outlook on college problems would be wholly refreshing 
and stimulating. All convictions about coeducation he declares to 
be temperamental: the present reviewer happens to share the 
author’s convictions on this topic, and considers the chapter thereon 
one of the best defences of the coeducational viewpoint. The 
same might be said of the brief and soundly distrustful consideration 
of honor systems. The reviewer further rejoices in Dean McConn’s 
sensible demurrer to the current indiscriminate condemnation of 
the lecture as a means of teaching. Trustees and presidents obtain 
some sincere words of defence; and the alumni—who after all are 
merely superkindergartners grown older—are left to the implications 
of their youth. Indeed the book is full of shrewd comment both 
of condemnation and of praise upon many features of current educa- 
tional practice. H. L. SEAVER 


PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF RIGHT THINKING, by Edwin 
Arthur Burtt, Harper Brothers.—Dr. Burtt, Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Chicago, has written a most useful book designed 
for ‘“‘logic, reflective thinking, and orientation courses.” Uni- 
versities everywhere are realizing the necessity for some method of 
training students to think, and for some way of developing, in 
the student’s mind, the conception that knowledge is one; that 
culture is not a matter of courses and “‘points’’ but of a consistent 
and synoptic world-view. Oberlin College, for example, has re- 
cently drawn up a ‘‘working chart” of its aims with reference to 
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its students which includes: ‘To train them in the methods of think- 


ing and in the use of the main tools of thought” and “To guide them 
in the integration of knowledge” (Bulletin, x1v, 618). 

One might expect the logic course to furnish the discipline and 
the dialectic in thinking; but the reviewer can testify from experience 
to agreement with Dr. Burtt, that “the traditional logic course is 
entirely unacceptable as a means of meeting this need,” or again 
that in ‘progressive universities evidences of complete despair of 
the possibility of reconstructing logic so as to connect it with living 
intellectual needs are at hand.’’ No doubt extended practice in the 
construction of correct syllogisms and in the detection of the type 
of fallacy involved in incorrect ones is, however arid it appears, 
profitable to the mature thinker as a kind of five-finger exercise; 
but surely to the ordinary student, even to the thoughtful student, 
traditional logic becomes a mere ritualism to be memoriter endured. 
It seems as remote from ‘‘creative thinking” as the study of the 
rubrics of the liturgy does from pure religion and undefiled. But 
what to substitute? Textbooks designed to fill the need “multiply 
annually, but none finds it easy to satisfy many besides its author. 
Most of the recent candidates for acceptance hold pretty cautiously 
to the traditional material, while the novelties introduced are but 
half-hearted, and suggest that the author is not quite clear as to what 
ought to be done and why. Others have been so radical as to 
abandon the very substance of the ancient logic, implying that their 
authors are proceeding under the supposition that something which 
has been studied for two thousand years as a central condition of 
correct thinking is entirely mistaken.” 

Dr. Burtt has tried, as this criticism of others’ attempts would 
suggest, for a via media. He has kept the Aristotelian deductive 
logic, but he is far from limiting his book to that. ‘The syllogism 
has not at all been banished, but has been carefully placed in this 
living context [the study of thinking as it actually reveals itself 
in typical human situations], and in treating it full use has been 
made of recent expansions and corrections of the older deductive 
logic, so that those students who go on to a systematic study of 
symbolic logic will not have to unlearn as mistaken a part of what 
they were taught in the elementary course.” 

The book is divided into four parts. Part I, ‘““The Nature, Im- 
portance, and Difficulty of Right Thinking” leans heavily on Dewey 
and James Harvey Robinson. Part II, “The General Conditions 
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of Right Thinking,” includes somewhat more than a hundred ‘pages 
on deductive logic (the syllogism and the fallacies), very successfully 
treated. Part III deals with ‘Scientific Method as the Objective 
Realization of the Conditions of Right Thinking.”’ Dr. Burtt 
belongs with Dewey in regarding science, rather than philosophy 
(metaphysics, ethics, etc.), as the characteristic form of ‘‘reflective 
thinking,” both in this parting company with the traditional view. 
Science, says Dr. Burtt, “represents reflective thinking at its most 
highly developed level.’ The earlier chapters of this part deal 
with the canons of inductive logic, ‘“The Assumptions of Scientific 
Verification,’ ““The Establishment of Law by Observation or Lab- 
oratory Experiment,” “Statistics and Correlation.’’ The most 
important chapter (seventy-five pages), called ‘‘Principles of Scien- 
tific Progress,’ is a distinctive and useful attempt to indicate the 
“extent to which fruitful scientific advance is necessarily a co- 
operative enterprise, each investigator, building upon what his 
predecessors have achieved....” Dr. Burtt outlines the history 
of astronomy and mechanics from Copernicus to Newton in order 
to show this cooperative character of science and in order to give 
in detail a significant stage in the advance of scientific thought. 

In Part IV we turn to “Problems of Right Thinking in Extra- 
Scientific Fields,’’ or in other words (from Dr. Burtt’s point of view) 
to fields where objective knowledge is not possible. ‘The realm 
of science,’’ we are told, “‘is not coextensive... with the total realm 
with which we endeavor to deal in our thinking.”” We try to think 
about art, religion, and morality, “‘where it is perfectly evident 
that objectively demonstrable standards of right thinking are not 
present.”” The value of this part is perhaps somewhat vitiated 
by the difficulty its positivist writer has in treating seriously the 
alleged “‘problems’’ in fields where particular attitudes and positions 
seem to him mere opinions or tastes. But the chapters on ethics, 
metaphysics, aesthetics, and religion are courteous to those specula- 
tive interests; and Dr. Burtt never allows his positivism to become 
arrogantly dogmatic. 

All in all, his book is a very able and attractive survey of the types 
of thought; should prove very useful in orientation courses or 
courses in “‘reflective thinking;’’ and would be found stimulating 
reading for the general reader within or without college walls who 
wants to pass from opinion and assertion to truth. 

AUSTIN WARREN 
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THe TECHNIQUE OF RESEARCH IN EpucaTIOoN, by Claude C. 
Crawford, University of Southern California Press.—Professor 
Crawford's book has to do particularly with methods of research 
in the field of ‘‘education,”” but much of it is general methodology, 
and graduate students in other subjects would find it a useful intro- 
duction to the technique of research; just as Professor Morize’s 
Problems and Methods of Literary History has been found serviceable 
by students in other literature than the French from which the 
illustrations are drawn. Some of the particular topics covered in 
Crawford’s book are ‘“‘Selecting Problems’’ (7. e¢., finding thesis 
subjects), ‘Historical Technique” (original versus secondary sources; 
lower versus higher criticism; genuineness versus worth; docu- 
mentation), “Interview Technique,” ‘Questionnaire Technique,” 


“Analysis and Interpretation of Data,’’ and ‘Reporting Research.”’ 
An excellent annotated bibliography is appended to each chapter. 
AUSTIN WARREN 
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EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 


ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONS IN COLLEGES—FACULTY, PREsI- 
DENT AND TRusTEES.'—The contention which is upheld in these 
pages is very brief. It is likely, in fact, to pass unnoticed. To 
formulate it is to accept it, though in practice this theory is by no 
means the prevailing one in the government of American colleges. 

The theme can be stated in the following form: Boards of trustees 
and faculties are cooperating factors in American education and 
administrative officers are their executive agents. The boards of 
trustees are in fact the directors of business affairs, the guardians 
of money, the planners of building enterprises and the protectors 
of the legal rights of the institution, its staff, alumni, and student 
body. The faculty has its function in the formulation of courses 
of study, the making of by-laws and the establishment of the legisla- 
tion for the government of students. The administrative officer 
by virtue of his office and his relations to the board and the faculty 
is an executive agent for both. In this triple relationship none 
assumes arbitrary powers but all work together, each in his re- 
spective field. That such understanding of functions works toward 
progress has been seen again and again in America in contrast to 
the failure of institutions to hold and develop the spirit of learning 
under an arbitrary and despotic college government. 

The theory being stated, there may be some value in attempting 
to outline the history of university and college development. . . . 

The university in Europe had two beginnings: one a student 
origin, the other founded by the masters. In neither was there a 
board of trustees. Students gathered in some city and there set up 
their own institution with the courses, texts, and rules worked out 
by them. The lecturers were employed by the students and sub- 
jected to student regulations in the matter of hours, tardiness, and 
the manner of instruction. Great numbers of students found their 
way to the university towns to an extent that parallels the atten- 
dance at the largest institutions in America today. ‘The University 
of Bologna was a university of scholars; the University of Paris an 
institution founded by masters. The student guilds later selected 
their own rector and made the governing regulations. In the 
passage of time student autonomy and student control broke down 


and bodies of governors were appointed by the state. .\. . 


1 Address delivered at the inauguration of H. L. Donovan as president of the Eastern 
Kentucky Teachers College, October 26, 1928. 
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Harvard College was founded in 1637 with the title of fellows and 
tutors for the governing board. It was a resident government 
but in the controversy over ecclesiastical matters the resident 
government was taken from the teaching group and placed in the 
hands of an absentee government. Since 1800 no teacher has been 
elected a member of the board of fellows. In 1693 William and 
Mary College, a body corporate, had a government designated as 
president and masters. Yale in 1701 was under an ecclesiastical 
board when ten clergymen were given the authority to establish a 
college. It was a new provision of the Princeton charter in 1746 
that authorized a company of non-scholars with full power to orga- 
nize a college. The beginning of Harvard College was in line with 
European experience. The group of teachers were their own gover- 
nors. Because of difficulties of ecclesiastical import the lay board, 
often meeting away from the college town, came into existence. 
The absentee government required a representative in the person 
of a president who should have more authority than the presiding 
officer of a body of scholars. As the absentee lay boards could 
not know the problems in a personal way the members kept in touch 
through the key man, the president. It was natural as this system 
spread through the educational institutions, both old and new, 
that there should be a marked difference of function for the lay 
board and the faculty. The American type of college president 
associated with the lay board was soon engaged in administrative 
duties and enmeshed in details. The faculty was subordinated 
to teaching duties, and the board of trustees, as this system of 
government got into swing, came into possession of all authority 
and so determined by virtue of that power the educational, financial, 
and administrative policy of the institution. . . . 

Where a faculty has an indefinite and hazy place in institutional 
organization there results a wobbly type of legislative organization, 
and when the acts of the faculty can be vetoed by the president or 
the board of trustees, this body falls to a low estate with no power 
and very little interest in the general problems of the institution. 
Thus the written constitution of an educational institution should 
set forth clearly the rights, power, and authority of the different 
governing groups in the organization. The faculty should be some- 
thing more than a traditional body engaged in routine educational 
matters. It should in fact be the group that determines educational 
policy. When this is done the faculty has a self-respect and a 
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larger interest in the affairs of the institution, in that the creation 
of courses of study not only involves money, but the staff, its per- 
sonnel, and the general purpose of the institution. . . . 

At present, and for that matter for some years past, the organiza- 
tion of colleges and universities has followed very closely the corpo- 
ration development in industry. That is, a board of directors, 
selected for various reasons and representing different groups, 
determines the policy and works out the general line of develop- 
ment that the institution has before it. In such a system, with 
absentee members of the board constituting the controlling govern- 
ment, the executive officer is entrusted with large authority and 
his colleagues are bound to take the necessary steps to carry out the 
policies, whatever they may be, of the board. The staff of the insti- 
tution is employed upon the recommendation of the administrative 
officer and its functions and its work are likewise determined by 
the executive. Where this system is used in its simplest form and 
applied to educational problems the institution which follows it 
becomes a one-man institution and the faculty has only an incidental 
part in its conduct. Without doubt the American system of college 
administration has led to concrete results, but very much of it has 
been accomplished at the expense of the spirit of democracy. If 
the educational purpose should be emphasized over the financial 
and building program, the faculty instead of being subordinated 
would be looked upon as a body of experts engaged in the develop- 
ment of educational processes and attempting to provide courses 
of study that would meet the changing requirements of modern 
life. ‘The faculty would in fact become the agency in the institution 
through which the educational policy is determined and adminis- 
tered. 

When the view is taken that the administrative officer is a repre- 
sentative of a board of trustees whose members are living in various 
parts of the country, then that officer is likely to place his emphasis 
on the business side of the institution and neglect its educational 
purposes. But if the view is accepted that the executive officer is to 
carry out the purposes of the two groups, board and faculty, then a 
different place is given to the educational functions of the institution. 
The president in the second instance administers finance and business 
as well as educational policy. If he regards the board of trustees 
and the faculty as the formulators of policy, then he ceases to be 
an arbitrary officer, acting as a kind of educational despot, but 
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becomes instead advisory and administrative in his relationship 
to these groups. In fact, his position parallels more and more that 
of the cabinet officer under a parliamentary government who is 
subject to the rule of opinion. . . . 

In fact there is now movement away from the earlier attitude 
and some return to the European viewpoint: In the process of 
building and fund collection there is great need for the lay board. 
But in the modification of education processes the faculty importance 
steadily increases and the distinction between the business and 
financial policies of the institution and those of education steadily 
emphasizes the difference of functions in the two groups. Under 
the European system both functions are carried on by one group, 
the faculty, but we have not yet reached in this country a condition 
which makes that possible. . . . The time will come when members 
of the faculty and possibly representatives of the student body 
will be found on the membership of the institutional board. Mean- 
time there might very well be joint committees and joint assemblies 
of board and faculty for the purpose of bringing together the two 
groups. Certainly a board of trustees cannot administer the 
affairs of an institution without knowing rather clearly its educational 
ambitions. And, on the other hand, a faculty cannot understand 
the difficulties attendant upon financial matters unless their at- 
tention is called to them in a vital way. Undoubtedly, in this 
country we are entering upon a new stage in education. That stage 
is placing the larger and more important emphasis upon educational 
principles. With this shift in view, the president becomes an 
advisory officer with executive functions. He is particularly charged 
with the development of mutual esteem and respect between the 
board of trustees and the faculty group. The European university 
lacked the advice of men of affairs; the American college has too 
often failed to have the recommendations of the educational groups 
associated with it. Neither is a happy situation. The combination 
of the two with the recognition of the rights and abilities of both 
is more productive of results that are sound and far reaching. 

FRANK L. McVey, University of Kentucky, 
School and Society 


Wxo SuHoutp Go To CoLLEGE?—In his book, “College or Kinder- 
garten,”’ Dean Max McConn of Lehigh University discusses the 
problems of the liberal college in a way which cannot be ignored. 
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Though its theme is old and much-considered, the book is fresh 
and startling. ... Mr. McConn is not wedded to routine. He is 
willing to smash machinery. And when he projects new procedures 
to take the place of the old, one still has the sense that his eye is on 
the student and his learning and his living rather than on the in- 
struments which are supposed to serve them. 

But, on the other hand, Mr. McConn’s book seems to me to fall 
distinctly within the literature of escape. It is really a study in 
day-dreaming. In place of ideas it gives us yearnings—the yearnings 
of one who has found the daily routine, in spite of its pleasantness, 
so baffling and unsatisfying in its achievement that he seeks consola- 
tion in that happy world of fancy in which we might live if only 
dreams would come true. 

The reader of the book will have no difficulty in finding the ground 
for Mr. McConn’s discouragement. As a dean he has been in close 
touch with the American undergraduate. And he sees that the 
colleges of liberal education are not giving to that young person 
much liberal education. Only two per cent of our youth go to such 
colleges. And of those who go he estimates that three-fourths 
are so devoid of intellectual activity that the attempt to stir them 
to study and investigation is foredoomed to failure. Further, the 
remaining fourth—the one-half of one per cent who have in them the 
making of scholars—these are, he thinks, sadly neglected and ill- 
treated because the college is devoting its energies to the impossible 
attempt to teach those who will not learn. I do not think that 
anyone who knows the facts can seriously challenge Mr. McConn’s 
description of the situation... . 

Mr. McConn’s way of dealing with the educational situation is 
simple and direct. Ninety-eight per cent of our youth, he says, 
do not go to colleges of liberal teaching. And apparently he is 
content that this should be so. Excepting the possibility that 
some few may be diverted from professional to liberal studies, the 
98 per cent are consigned to various forms of vocational and lower- 
grade training. For the remaining two per cent he proposes two 
different colleges: the Gentleman’s College and the Scholar’s College. 
The former is to take care of the ‘“‘superkindergartners,’’ the one 
and one-half per cent of our youth who are financially able to go 
to college, but who do not care tostudy. The latter is to devote 
itself to the chosen few, the one-half of one per cent who have zest 
and capacity for learning... . 
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But the real question is, What does the teacher’s experience of 
the last fifty years tell us? And 1 am sure that Mr. McConn’s 
conclusion is not justified by his evidence. He tells us that a vast 
wave of material prosperity has been pouring in upon us a flood 
of externally-minded young barbarians. And we, who advocate 
reflection and study, have been quite unable to convert the heathen, 
to enlighten the barbarians. But why? Are these young people 
barbarians as such, congenitally incapable of intelligence? Or 
does the wave of material prosperity which sends them sprawling 
about us also account for the peculiar state of externalism and 
crudity in which they arrive? And does the same wave of external 
success come dashing over us, the teachers, blocking our efforts, 
enfeebling our activities? As I have said before, it avails nothing 
to choose between these alternatives by mere a priori dogma. ‘The 
issue must be put to the test of actual trial in actual cases. And 
in this situation a few typical cases closely studied are worth pages 
of statistics dealing with unanalyzed conditions. We must take 
young barbarians, drag them in some way out of the rush of external 
influence, and if possible open their eyes to the state in which they 
and their fellows have been, as contrasted with the qualities of life 
which are open to them if they escape the current madness. In 
such an attempt one success is more convincing than a thousand 
failures, because it does not take many successes to destroy the myth 
of the barbarian as such. And if that illusion disappears we can 
then go on with what has always been the task of the teacher in 
the midst of a material civilization, namely, that of rescuing the 
young from the achievements of the old. All of us, teachers in- 
cluded, are as yet too much under the spell of our industrial success 
to think very clearly as to how that teaching is to be done. But 
it will never do to draw back before we have begun. A successful 
people must always be saved from its achievements. From that 
task its teachers may never draw back defeated. 

But this brings me at last to what is, I think, the essential mistake 
in Mr. McConn’s educational outlook. And it is one in which he is 
not alone. ‘The mistake is that he takes the pupil for granted as 
something fixed and given. Apparently for him the combination 
of zest and capacity for study is something which a young person 
has or has not, essentially and eternally. If he has it you can teach 
him. If it is lacking, then nothing intellectual can be done for him. 
But on both sides of this statement Mr. McConn seems to me wrong. 
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I am not sure that all those who love to study can be liberally edu- 
cated. And I am quite certain that many young people who have 
not cared for learning can be brought to pursue it with eagerness 
and profit. As to the first point, I have the impression that if Mr. 
McConn should ever realize his dream, should ever find himself 
surrounded by some hundreds of young intellectual enthusiasts, 
he would not be quite so happy as he anticipates. Persons who 
study simply because they like it may very well like to study things 
which, under the circumstances, are not really worth studying. 
Certainly we are today aware of the eager activities of hosts of 
specialists who are not liberally educated, who are in fact often 
hostile and destructive to the cause of genuine understanding. 
And this reveals on its negative side what scems to me the funda- 
mental principle of all education, wz., that it must be based not 
simply on a natural inclination to study, but on a reasoned con- 
viction of the value and necessity of study. 

The same principle is in conflict with Mr. McConn’s statement 
on the other side of its meaning. In such a civilization as ours 
the primary task of the teacher is not to find zest and capacity 
already developed, but to build them up where they are so generally 
lacking. The American teacher who regards himself as simply 
furthering mental activities already in operation is, I think, prac- 
tically negligible in our social scheme. He must himself, first of 
all, see the need of learning, of liberal study. He must then set 
himself to the task of making Americans, young and old, share in 
the same perception, the same reasoned conviction. They must 
realize that, whether they like it or not, whether it is easy or hard, 
the way of intelligence must be followed. Only upon such a founda- 
tion of deliberate and serious purpose can a system of education 
be established. To try to build a scheme of teaching upon the 
natural inclinations and aptitudes of the uneducated is like the 
putting of a heavy structure on shifting sands. Personally, I am 
not willing to say to any American boy as yet, ‘““Be a Superkinder- 
gartner.”” I think that we should have a try at every one of them 
before giving them up to intellectual barbarism and damnation. 
But the great need is that teachers should have something to say 
which is strong enough to have an effect upon the heathen, sig- 
nificant enough to convert the barbarian. Only as such a reasoned 
conviction develops among us can we build up a system of education. 
Only as it becomes powerful will our teaching have any chance of 
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success. In the practical absence of such a conviction it is idle to speak 
of our having failed in the attempt at general education. Our 
American teaching activities have as yet hardly begun. 
ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN, University of Wisconsin, 
New Republic 


OnE ENGINEERING CuRRICULUM.'—Anyone surveying the field 
of engineering education, and the relation thereof to the profession 
as actually practiced, finds himself confronted by two facts. The 
first of these facts is the amount and variety of specialization ex- 
pected even of undergraduates, and provided for in the multiplicity 
of curricula or courses of study that are to be found in the catalogs 
of our engineering schools. . . . 

And still another institution, of the very highest reputation, 
offers seventeen main subdivisions of the field, to say nothing of 
eight additional apparently coequal variations of them. There are 
then, according to this institution, no fewer than twenty-five different 
types of engineering careers, to any one of which, and to only one 
of which, a sophisticated youth, less than one year out of high school, 
may reasonably aspire. Nor is this all. A further study of this 
amazing catalog reveals, within many of these twenty-five major 
divisions, a further array of options, variations of options, and even 
sub-options, until, if my wavering and somewhat dazed arithmetic 
is correct, there are available no fewer than forty-three distinct 
engineering curricula, each with some freedom of election within 
its tabulated perfection. . . . 

And this brings me to my second fact in the present engineering 
situation, namely, the frequency with which one finds an apparent 
contrast between the nature of the field in which an academically 
trained engineer has, in fact, won distinction, and the label of the 
training that preceded and, we may hope, prepared the way, for his 
success. Among my own acquaintances there is, for example, a 
man who took his degree in electrical engineering and then proceeded 
to win for himself a reputation in a line of work that lies in the 
borderland between chemical engineering and metallurgy, with 
scarcely a trace of electricity, or even of electro-chemistry in the 
whole picture. . . . 

Such cases as these could be multiplied indefinitely. Do they not 
indicate clearly that it makes very little difference whether our 

1 Inaugural address, Stevens Institute of Technology, November 23, 1928 
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sophisticated Freshman chooses wisely, or merely by drawing a 
slip of paper out of a hat, which one of the forty-three available 
disciplines he shall subject himself to? Is it not proved by such 
cases that almost any curriculum in engineering will suffice to start 
almost any thoroughly competent man on the road to success in 
almost any field, provided only that the said curriculum is thoroughly 
grounded on fundamental principles? And that its spirit throughout 
is characterized by that sincerity of mind, that instinct for analyzing 
every problem into its fundamental elements, that respect for facts 
and for reasoned judgments based on facts, that appreciation of 
the art of assembling happily chosen combinations of money, ma- 
terials, and men for the prosecution of activities beneficial to man- 
kind, that are of the essence of all engineering, of many other kinds 
of work as well? ... 

I am inclined to assert that these gentlemen, and their hundreds of 
thoroughly admirable fellow misfits in the engineering world, have 
succeeded not at all in spite of, but, in part at least, actually because 
of the apparent contrast between type of training and type of job 
that I have been emphasizing. In making this statement I am 
not trying to phrase a spectacular paradox. Iam trying to formulate 
a fundamental principle of professional education that is so inherent 
in the trend of the times that it is being brought out in different 
ways by a surprisingly diverse group of observers. . . . 

A great captain of industry (name also forgotten) makes it an 
invariable rule never to use a newly employed engineering graduate 
in a job in the graduate’s own field. If the young man has been 
trained as an electrical engineer this man insists that the first job 
shall be of a sort commonly classified as mechanical or civil engineer- 
ing and vice versa. ‘The reason given is that by this means the young 
man is forced to think for himself, his mind is kept on edge, there is 
an irresistible pressure on him to work eagerly and hard, to keep 
on learning, to realize that his real education is not behind him, 
but ahead, not finished, but scarcely begun. In other words, this 
employer actually prefers the activity that is born of ignorance, 
to the knowledge that is imparted by a specialized curriculum... . 

And there you have our principle in a nutshell, and in its two 
important aspects. Why waste time in an Engineering School 
learning details, descriptions of processes and of machines, tricks 
of technique of hand or brain, or even miscellaneous ‘facts, all of 
which, in so far as one wants them at all, can be learned far more 
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effectively on the job. Why not devote one’s time in the school 
in learning what one may never have another chance to learn, 
namely, fundamental principles, and how to think. And always 
remember that ignorance, plus willingness to learn, plus ability to 
learn, is a far better basis on which to establish appropriate and 
satisfactory human relationships with one’s own organization, 
and with the world in general, than is ‘‘knowing a lot of things, even 
if all of them are so.” 

My conception of the educational opportunity which the under- 
graduate engineering schools of today would do well to offer to their 
students must be, by now, fairly clear to you. There will not be a 
multiplicity of more or less specialized undergraduate curricula, 
each designed to train for some one variety of engineering career. 
There will be one curriculum. And in this curriculum the emphasis 
will be placed on the basic disciplines that underlie all engineering 
careers; there will be plenty of mathematics, physics, and chemistry; 
there will be mechanics in all its branches, including the deplorably 
few fundamental principles that are yet known as to the nature and 
serviceableness of the materials of engineering; stress will be laid 
on thermodynamics and in particular on the two laws of thermo- 
dynamics and on how to use thein as a vital part of one’s thinking; 
there will be electrodynamics, with emphasis on the fundamental 
principles of both direct and alternating current phenomena; at 
least a foundation will be laid in hydrodynamics and aerodynamics; 
and there will be thorough training in the various arts of mensuration, 
and in the still greater art of feeling instinctively the appropriate de- 
gree of skepticism as to the results. Many useful facts will be auto- 
matically stored away in the student’s mind if his teachers will 
merely adhere strictly to the practice of basing every problem or 
examination question on real data. But there will be a great dearth 
of survey courses designed primarily to impart facts. Throughout, 
the method of attack, rather than the answer, would be the sig- 
nificant thing. 

This curriculum will also emphasize the non-technical, purely 
human side of an engineer's life, by offering an appropriate amount 
of history and literature, of economics and government, of psychology, 
of philosophy and ethics, and even of music and art, and by stressing 
the economic and humap sides of engineering itself in every avail- 
able way. And finally, this curriculum will be such as to develop 
in each individual student, to at least an acceptable degree, the 
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various arts of self-expression and of communication, including 
not only the sketching pencil and the drawing pen, without which 
so many engineers are hopelessly inarticulate, but particularly 
the written and the spoken word... . 

In thus urging a single unspecialized curriculum, I am, you will 
notice, raising engineering education from the status of the trade 
school, with its multiplicity of special apprenticeship courses, to the 
status of the training schools of the older professions of law and 
medicine. . . .Of course, both in law schools and in medical schools, 
the single curriculum has a certain flexibility through election by 
the student, and the same should be true of our ideal engineering 
curriculum. But the amount of election that is commonly found 
desirable in the schools of law and medicine is surprisingly small, 
especially when one considers the maturity of the students. ... 
Every engineer specializes sooner or later, and will, if he is a first 
class man, specialize more and more intensely all his life. If, during 
his undergraduate years, we can lay a firm general foundation for 
this specialization, we shall have made the most effective possible 
contribution to his career. 

Harvey NATHANIEL Davis, Stevens Institute of Technology 


PurE SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING.—The first universities to offer 
a studium generale were Toulouse and Orleans in the first half of the 
thirteenth century, and it was in these and the many universities 
founded in Europe in the succeeding centuries that the dictum of 
Aristotle, ‘‘the universal pursuit of utility is far from becoming 
to magnanimous and free spirits,’’ acted to exclude the pure sciences 
from the curricula. . . . 

Modern science had to organize itself outside the university: 
in England through the Royal Society; in France in part through 
the Institut de France and in part in the Muséum and the Collége 
de France. It was only when the universities were reorganized 
under separate faculties that pure science became an integral part of 
the university in most European countries and in the United States. 

With regard to engineering and other applied sciences the general 
practice in the United States has been to admit them to equal ad- 
ministrative standing with the other schools or faculties which 
constitute the modern university. In European countries which 
have ministries of public instruction the practice has‘ been to con- 
stitute schools of engineering, agriculture, and the like, administra- 
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tively under the ministry, but nearly, or entirely, divorced from the 
state-supported university. .. . 

The task of the modern university is twofold: teaching and 
discovery, or some other creative work which will add to the sum 
total of the resources of civilization in its attainment of liberty 
and its pursuit of happiness. Its task of teaching is of itself two- 
fold. The providing of a general cultural education for all qualified 
to enter its gates, and the providing of special technical training 
in some or all of the liberal professions. Society needs the cultured 
man of the world and man of affairs. It needs the best and even 
better in its learned professions, and it needs the discoveries or 
creative effort of the so-called research workers to enrich the ma- 
terial or spiritual life of the nation. ... 

We have a right to be proud of what seems to me to have been the 
greatest achievement of the American engineers, at least in so far 
as it has affected the living conditions of the majority of our popu- 
lation. I refer to mass production and I realize that others than 
the American engineers have participated in building it up. Through 
its establishment in manufacturing processes generally we are able 
so to cut down waste that we can compete in foreign markets with 
the products of other countries where workingmen must accept a 
lower standard of living, and our present great national welfare 
is in large measure chargeable to our development of mass production. 
Other countries are beginning to copy our methods, and the phrase 
“Americanization of Industry” is translated into every language 
of western Europe... . 

Now mass production has perhaps been a blessing to us in pro- 
viding the workingman with a high wage and a large variety of 
commodities at a reasonable cost and ministering to the necessities 
of many who except for it must have gone without conveniences 
which free them for creative effort of their own and a sane enjoyment 
of the good things of life. But mass production can only be a 
quiet and very profitable phase in our restless search for the new and 
the better. ... 

Applied science builds and destroys. In this country we are 
feeling the effects, perhaps only temporarily, of applied science, the 
builder. Some countries have adopted methods similar to ours, 
or have frankly copied us and hope to beat us at our own game; 
others hesitate in fear of the political consequences of transplanting 
something wholly alien to their own age-old tradition. 
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We shall surely not be left to profit by our discovery of the bene- 
fits of mass production, and if we are not it will be to our pure and 
applied scientists we must look quite as much as to our laborers, 
organizers, and legislators to preserve our high standard of living 
in the competition for foreign markets. 

Already and for some time past it is the scientist or the engineer 
who by his discoveries or their application has more prefoundly 
modified our habits than any other class of worker. . .. Any day 
discoveries and adaptations of these may be made which will more 
profoundly modify our habits than the passage of laws by legislators. 
Any day a discovery in organic chemistry may be made which will 
lead to the substitution of a synthetic product for a natural one 
and bring to the starvation point whole populations on the other 
side of the earth, or a biochemist may synthesize another rare organic 
compound that will check the ravages of some dread disease. 

Scientific inquiry into cause and effect and engineering crafts- 
manship are making the conditions under which we live, and this is 
happening and must happen without there being any social plans, 
except as these may be formed after the event by the financier and 
the legislator. The Bishop of Ripon at the Leeds meeting of the 
British Association in 1927 voiced a fairly general feeling of appre- 
hension when he pleaded for a ten years’ holiday in scientific in- 
quiry and invention in order to let the economic, political, and 
ethical branches of knowledge catch up on a runaway science. 
The proposal of a holiday is impractical, but the methods which 
have done much to stimulate and encourage research work in the 
pure sciences might be applied more liberally in the political, eco- 
nomic, historical, and ethical field than they are at present. Pure 
science has been fortunate in the past in disposing of funds for fellow- 
ships for a well-selected group of outstanding research students 
who have passed the stage of candidacy for any academic degree 
and have already shown promise in their published work. 

A liberal expenditure of funds for fellowships in the humanities 
and the support of a well-considered plan for bringing some sort 
of system and order into the chaotic state brought about by hap- 
hazard legislation might do much to remove the possible menace to 
our civilization which the Bishop of Ripon, speaking for a large 
class, fears from our overstimulated science and invention... . 

We, in the training schools of the engineer and the pure scientist, 
must see to it that we train men of this type to take ever more 
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important part in the direction of the affairs of the nation, and we 
must also see to it that as we are able to raise the standards for 
entrance we demand a broader cultural foundation on which to 
build our special training and that we provide opportunities and 
incentive for further self-culture on the side of the humanities while 
students are receiving this special training. ‘This may now seem 
like an impossible counsel of perfection, but competition for desired 
positions, which has hitherto not been acute, owing to our favored 
position as a young nation with large national resources, is sure to 
become greater. Ambitious youth will come to us better trained 
than at present and we can and must raise our standards of ad- 
mission and enhance the value of what we have to offer in general 
and special training. 

The points I have tried to make in this speech are the real soli- 
darity of the pure and the applied sciences, that the history of pure 
science in winning a place in the general educational system has 
been repeating itself in the case of applied science, and that more 
and more the scientist is going to be called on to render social services 
to the nation, and that the duty lies on us who are engaged in educat- 
ing the next generation to plan for a broadening of the cultural 
base on which we build. 

AuGusTUS ‘TROWBRIDGE, Princeton University, 
Science 


Tue Art or Teacuinc.—The history of Miami University through 
her century and more of achievement is a record of great teachers. 
All her thirteen presidents also have themselves conducted classes, 
most of them combining this experience with their administrative 
duties. The roster of these scholarly and sympathetic men is 
more impressive than financial budgets or rapidly mounting enrol- 
ment figures, perhaps even than the accumulated achievements of a 
hundred graduating classes. For these teachers of Miami men 
have awakened the youthful interest and quickened the young hearts 
of many generations of students who in turn have passed on the 
inspiration to countless others. . . . 

Perhaps there has been a Miami system operating unobserved. 
Classes, for example, have always been small. For many years 
there were not students enough to provide any other kind. When 
larger numbers came, additional instructors were found for them, 
and the old order continued. There has been intimate personal 
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acquaintance between faculty and students. This, too, has been 
happily inevitable. Encouraged by the faculty, students of Miami 
have continually devoted themselves to self-education, with a notable 
display of initiative and independence... . 

But the outstanding fact of the system seems to have been the 
personalities of the teachers and the success with which they im- 
parted ideals of culture and a love of learning to their young asso- 
ciates. They were men of high and noble character. They were 
deeply religious men, devout and God-fearing. Philosophy in its 
literal sense was the guiding spirit of their lives, as our friends of 
Phi Beta Kappa would have it. Around the subjects of their thought 
and research played the creative fire of their own imaginations, and 
they were able somehow to bring their students into the circle of this 
radiance. ‘They knew and loved their boys. They were conscious of 
them sometimes as an audience for which they performed impromptu 
histrionic tricks to catch and hold their attention, sometimes as col- 
leagues in age and interest with whom they shared their theories and 
enthusiasms. 

The contagion worked, as such contagion always does. With 
such apparently hopeless media of communication as Greek roots 
and Latin inflections and the higher mathematics, these lads caught 
unexpected visions and sometimes readjusted their entire lives. 
A manufacturer of international repute has noted as the greatest 
influence in his young manhood the drill-work in Latin syntax 
in a Miami classroom. A graduate once noted for his numerous 
college escapades built up a rare and valuable collection of Roman 
coins, which he finally presented to the university. They were 
not routine-worshiping pedants, these Miami professors; they were 
teachers of men. Theirs was the art of teaching, the re-creation 
of subject-matter in a crucible of living fire. . . . 

Perhaps by now we have arrived at the secret of Miami University 
seen prophetically by its founders and handed down for a century. 
The great tradition of Old Miami seems to be the tradition of culture 
and liberal learning, sympathetically interpreted by men of character, 
scholarship, and genial humanity. I tried to say this publicly once 
before. Promptly I was interpreted as saying that the only work in 
Miami worth while was that of the liberal arts college and all things 
else should give way to it. Which only goes to show how we are 
enslaved in our thinking by formulas and categories. Let us think 
rather of the spirit of liberal culture, which is loath to be bound by 
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the confines of schools or so-called departments of instruction. 
It is a changing, illusory element, and our attempts to harness it 
have changed much through the years. Perhaps it is just an interest 
in life as well as living, a longing to relate our routine experiences 
to the scheme of things here and hereafter. 

When Miami University first undertook, under her charter, to 
cultivate “‘the liberal arts and sciences,’ she did so with a fixed 
curriculum consisting of four years of Latin, four years of Greek, 
a year and a half of Hebrew, two and a half of mathematics. There 
was a year of history and a year of philosophy, but only a half year 
each of chemistry, physics, and political economy. She cherishes 
the liberal spirit now with a wide variety of sciences and modern 
languages, with economics, sociology, and politics, and with Shakes- 
peare’s portion of “‘a little Latin and less Greek.” .. . 

Even for the immediate future the circle does not seem complete. 
A century of recognition of esthetic and spiritual values seems to 
point directly at a school of fine arts, where appreciation and creation 
may both be encouraged. It would indeed be another bridging 
of the gap, a harmonizing of extremes. Until recently art schools 
and conservatories have deplored time wasted on scholastic studies, 
and colleges have considered only art history and the theory of music 
really educational. There have been concessions here and there. 
Music students were encouraged to acquire a little French and 
Italian; they might need it in singing. Courses in play-production 
and the writing of poetry found their way into academic curricula 
because they were sponsored by the old and reliable department of 
English. Students confused the issue still more by asking credits 
for band-practice and sign-painting. Now we stand face to face with 
a situation where young people desire to cultivate a talent they 
think they have and reinforce it with a college education. Perhaps 
the day is also at hand when our colleges of liberal arts will find 
comfort in the fine arts against the invasions of the practical arts. 
Imagination, a fine sense of the exquisite or the beautiful, the crea- 
tive impulse cultivated or admired—these are the quickening factors 
in all our teaching and our scholarship that is not mere routine 
drudgery. In the fine arts these qualities all come into their own. 

After all, Miami appears to have something of the unique about 
her, being considerably given to paradoxes. She is new in that she 
admits being old and frankly relies upon an ancient tradition. She 
seeks distinction not in novelty or extreme, but in attempting a 
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golden mean, a harmonizing of the time-honored ideals of culture 
and the humanities with the most modern technique of certain 
of the professions. Being a state university dedicated at public 
expense to public service, she has no ambition in the direction of 
technological instruction or the multiplicity of courses of any sort... . 
A. H. UpHam, Miami University, 
School and Society 


ADVICE TO A PROSPECTIVE TEACHER.—I have before me your 
letter asking advice. You write that you would like to become a 
teacher of college English, since it would give you the opportunity 
to make living and real to others the works of the great English 
masters; that you would appreciate information which would aid 
you in accomplishing your desire. 

To begin with, as a teacher you must have a Master of Arts, in 
addition to a Bachelor of Arts degree. . . . It will cost you approxi- 
mately $1000, an amount you should possess before you start (borrow 
it, if necessary), since earning your living and studying in the gradu- 
ate school, as I have found, are entirely incompatible with the best 
achievement. Then, with your master’s degree, you can probably 
obtain a position paying $1600 or $1700 a year. 

But don’t think that you have begun to mount the ladder of 
teaching success; you have not yet reached the first rung. As 
soon as you are a Master of Arts, your superiors will inform you 
that you can advance neither professionally nor financially without 
a doctor of philosophy degree. .. . All in all, your Ph.D. will have 
cost you $6000, and your reward will be the title of Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English at a salary of $2300. You will be, then, about 
thirty-five years old. 

In the meantime, what of your teaching? What of that yearning 
to make the great world-writers “real and alive’ to the younger 
generation? Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Tennyson, and the others 
will, indeed, furnish mental pabulum, but only for you. In the 
classroom you will speak of commas and semicolons, of restrictive 
and non-restrictive clauses, of ‘‘so-faults’” and of ‘‘and-which”’ 
constructions. For you are not a teacher of literature; you are a 
teacher of composition—three to five sections—and you will have 
100 to 175 300- to 500-word themes to read every week. , 

You, with your Ph.D., are now on the first rung of the teaching 
ladder. After two or three years, you are still in the same position. 
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Why are you not being advanced? Your superiors will tell you 
that you are not publishing anything. . . . For some reason, you 
have lost that youthful desire to create short stories, and to finish, 
perhaps even to begin, the novel you once planned to write. The 
academic atmosphere is not conducive to creative writing. By the 
time you have read the weekly average of 40,000 words in student 
long-hand, by the time you have made your class preparations 
and have thougat out new plans and methods for revivifying the 
deadly composition meetings, your mind desires passive recreation 
in the form of some stimulating reading, not renewed activity in 
artistic literary creation. .. . 

With your twelve or fifteen educational articles, your twenty 
or thirty poems, you send in a list of your “publications” to your 
superiors. And they tell you that still you have not published 
anything; that anyone can write articles dealing with teaching 
problems (which is true), that creative writing in any form, unless 
it bring national reputation, cannot be considered “publishing” 
in the eyes of the university. You must do research. So, for ten 
or twelve years you spend from $300 to $600 a year visiting Chicago, 
Washington, New York, Boston, and London, in order to make 
use of the library facilities in each city. You write research articles, 
tracing the definite article ‘‘the’’ through its ramifications in the 
eighteenth century, or assigning, with scientific accuracy, the day, 
month, and year on which each of Bacon’s fifty-eight essays was 
written; you publish a scholarly monograph on the ablative case in 
Latin, and announce that you have almost enough material ready 
for a similar monograph on the Latin ablative absolute. .. . And so on. 
The philological journals are glad to get your research articles and 
pay you with complimentary copies of the magazine. For the 
$300 to $600 you spend in the summer doing research, the university 
increases your salary $100 a year. Your reward is coming at last. 
By the time you are forty-five or fifty, you are an associate professor 
with a salary of $2700 or $3000. And at fifty or fifty-five, if you 
have managed to include two or three books in your publications, 
you are promoted to professor of English, relieved of all composition 
work, and given a salary of $3000 or $3400. .. . 

The first years of your teaching you will scarcely earn enough to 
support yourself and pay your expenses in summer school, in addition 
to putting aside a few dollars each year for your “‘year off.” You 
cannot count upon a sabbatical year, with half-pay, for instructors 
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usually are not accorded sabbatical privileges, and you can scarcely 
hope for an assistant professorship before acquiring a Ph.D. Scholar- 
ships, fellowships, and loan funds are at best uncertain sources, and 
often embody undesirable conditions by which the student should 
not be hampered. Even with your Ph.D. salary, I doubt if there is 
enough for two people to live comfortably and happily on. You 
will scarcely be in a financial position to marry before you are forty 
or forty-five. ... 

If you do marry early, you will probably succeed just as well in 
the end, but the price you will pay for that success will be immea- 
surably great. ‘‘Love,”’ my married colleagues say, ‘overcomes all 
difficulties,’ but I often wonder! Married, you will have to “skimp” 
twice as much to save half the money that you did before. And 
wife will have to work bitterly hard, doing her and your washing 
and ironing, mending and sewing, cooking, and housework. And 
you will groan and curse, impotently, but the authorities above 
you will answer by saying, do graduate work, then research, re- 
search, RESEARCH!... 

You are thinking that I have painted only the dark side of 
teaching college English, that there must be a bright side. There 
are, indeed, certain advantages. Your hours of work are virtually 
your own; you are not under an eight-to-five regime; you can 
postpone work to the evening, to the next day, sometimes for several 
days. You have leisure for reading, perhaps the most desirable 
advantage of the situation, and leisure for writing if you can over- 
come the inertia imposed by enervating academic conditions. Some- 
times, but not often, your leisure is destroyed by some additional 
work imposed by the university which even a stupid stenographer 
could do just as well. You are constantly in contact with minds 
on the threshold of developing, minds seeking for satisfactory nourish- 
ment, and one of the teacher’s great personal satisfactions is his 
feeling, rightly or wrongly, that he is a great aid and inspiration to 
his students. When your years of composition apprenticeship 
are ended, and you begin to teach the authors near to your heart, 
this satisfaction is infinitely increased. Also, the teacher who 
conforms to the ‘“‘system’’ and makes research the one great lasting 
reality of his life finds after a certain span of years that he has de- 
veloped a genuine enthusiasm for his work; that the search for 
new truths or old truths reinterpreted, as he phrases it, is worth 
a man’s best years. 
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And, quite recently, there have arisen two factors, already in 
force in a number of our larger universities, which will tend more 
and more to alleviate the financial strain under which a teacher 
works. One is the “permanency of tenure’’ rule, by which a teacher, 
if he shows promise of excellent teaching ability, genuine scholarship, 
and productive research, is, at the end of a certain period of years, 
usually four or five, given a permanent contract with his university. . .. 
More important than permanency of tenure are old-age pensions. 
A small percentage of the teacher’s salary is withheld annually, 
and an equal sum is added by the university; then, when the teacher 
reaches the age of 65, he is retired, and is given a certain sum each 
year, sufficient for the necessities of existence. This old-age pension 
idea suggests two interesting points of view: first, that universities 
realize teachers are not paid sufficiently to enable them to make 
their own adequate provision for old age; and second, that a widely 
current belief is true, namely, that teachers, with ministers, are 
the most impractical and gullible of men, and therefore unable to 
save money. 

These, then, seem to me the advantages and disadvantages of 
teaching college English. These seem to me the price one must 
pay for the privilege, and the rewards one receives for the service. 
They seem to me to be true of the average college or university. . . . 

Your desire to become a college teacher of English is an honest 
and a laudable one. But my best advice to you, present conditions 
considered, is Don’t. 

GrorGE The Nation 
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UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, CONFERENCE ON WESTERN HIstTory.— 
A conference on western history will be held during the first week of 
the summer quarter. Professors F. L. Paxson, F. J. Turner, and 
other distinguished scholars are expected. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, Facu_ty CLus.—At last there is a favor- 
able opportunity to establish at Harvard a Faculty Club, which 
shall serve adequately the officers of the University and their families. 
The need of such a club has long been felt, and the increasing size 
of the University and the growing complexities of life in the Metro- 
politan District have in recent years emphasized that need as never 
before. 

The Corporation is about to acquire the entire property of the 
Colonial Club on Quincy Street and already owns the adjoining prop- 
erty, which belonged to the late Professor Farlow. If a sufficient 
number of officers of the University wish to form a Faculty Club, 
the Corporation will repair the Colonial Club and the Farlow 
house, will make certain changes in the arrangement of both build- 
ings, connecting them by a suitable structure, and will put the houses 
and grounds into satisfactory condition for use. The Corporation 
will charge no rent to the Faculty Club, although the total invest- 
ment of the University in the property will be about $150,000, but 
the club will have to raise from the dues sufficient income to pay 
for taxes, cost of upkeep, and running expenses. 

Harvard Alumni Bulletin 


The Other Side of the House —For almost fifty years the tendency 
of Harvard has been in favor of allowing students complete self 
determination, even to the point of leaving them to shift for them- 
selves. . . . No force is operative to make of them anything they do 
not choose to make of themselves. The eccentric can be just as 
queer, the specialist just as specialized as he pleases. Nothing 
forces them into contact with anyone or anything outside of their 
own range of choice. A man can bury himself completely in any 
one interest or in no interest at all, or he can spread his energies over 
the entire range of University life. In his studies as in his social 
life he is left largely to his own devices. It is up to him to evolve 
independently a sound apportionment of time, an effective method 
of scholastic attack, and a compelling intellectual curiosity. 
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What are the results of this unlimited freedom of self-determina- 
tion? Natural peculiarities are generally accentuated, extreme 
divergencies from the norm are frequently and sharply defined. 
Many men for want of a helping hand from above drop out altogether. 
But in those who remain, self-reliance is placed at a premium and 
disregard of extraneous influences encouraged, 

In the opposite direction, a tendency, as yet scarcely apparent 
at Harvard but very evident in many other American educational 
institutions points, toward the increasing participation of the 
college itself as a moulding factor in education. According to the 
numerous adherents of this idea a college should not be primarily a 
collection of educational facilities such as professors, books, lecture 
rooms, and dormitories where a student is turned loose to shift 
for himself, and to gravitate whither inclination or chance may 
lead him, but an active agent in leading, encouraging, and moulding 
its charges. The object may be to turn out well-rounded gentlemen 
or avid go-getters; the principle in either case is the same. 

With the inception of the present experiment Harvard turns 
from a traveled course, and commits herself to this latter principle. 
The existence of compact units, essential to the effective operation 
of such an educational theory, will be provided in the projected 
regrouping of the college. ‘To engineer the potential intimacy of men 
of divergent interests, to round out one-sideness, and to effect a 
broadening of experience in human contacts: these are the functions 
of the House groups. The principle involved flies directly in the 
face of past official practice. 

Two opposite tendencies may exist in the same institution as long 
as one remains definitely subordinate. But both cannot hold a 
dominating position. Harvard has arrived at the cross-roads of 
her social and educational progress; she must definitely choose one 
path or the other. On the one side she may undertake the active 
moulding of her students into well-rounded units of scholarliness 
and gentility. On the other she may continue in a tradition al- 
most unique, throwing open her gates to all men of ability what- 
ever their peculiarities, allowing each man to choose his associates 
and contacts as well as his interests, finally trusting that it is better 
for men to shape their own intellectual destiny and their own breadth 
of social direction rather than to have that destiny and breadth 
bestowed upon them. 

Harvard Crimson 
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THe Jouns Hopkins UNIVERsITy, ATHLETICS.—Mr. Lester Scott, 
sports editor of the Baltimore Daily Post, the Scripps-Howard 
syndicate’s contribution to local journalism, has come to the con- 
clusion that Hopkins students should display a little more interest 
in athletics. . . . The students, according to our Hanover Street 
contemporary, are more interested in their social activities and 
fraternity houses than in “coming out”’ for the varsity. . . . 

Mr. Scott is quite right in his statement that there is a lack of 
interest in sports among Hopkins students. Unlike most college 
men, the undergraduate body flatly refuses to burst forth in a frenzy 
of athletic zeal. On the eve of the St. John’s game, they parade 
downtown, give a few cheers in the Sun Square, quietly return 
home, and go to bed. At some of our other universities, the students 
celebrate the approach of each football game on the schedule by 
smashing windows, battling the police, hurling rotten eggs, de- 
railing street cars, and turning the whole town upside down with 
their playful pranks. 

Most of the time during the football season, the Hopkins under- 
graduates conduct themselves as gentlemen instead of as rowdies. 
As a result, they are denounced by the local press for their lack of 
“college spirit.” If ‘‘college spirit” involves behaving like a pack of 
lunatics, we are glad that Hopkins hasn’t “college spirit.” 

The whole trouble with the majority of our American universities 
lies in the fact that they are taking their football too seriously. 
They erect tremendous stadiums, pay exorbitant salaries to their foot- 
ball coaches, distribute athletic scholarships wholesale, and operate 
their football teams on a “big business” system. Many of our 
college outfits travel around the country like circus performers. . . . 

At Hopkins, the students do not look on football as a profession 
and the University authorities do not consider it as a source of 
income. The undergraduates regard athletics as an avocation 
and not as a vocation. Football offers a pleasant diversion for their 
spare hours. The game is played as a recreation not as a business. 
The majority of the students realize that a university is a place for 
study, research, and investigation of scientific, economic, and political 
problems. A college is an intellectual center of culture and not a 
training camp for football teams. 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
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Onto Strate UNIversity, EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE.—The 
Ninth Annual Ohio State Educational Conference will be held at 
Columbus April 4, 5, and 6. “Evaluating Education” will be the 
keynote of both the general and the sectional group meetings. 


Journal of Higher Education.—The University Press announces the 
establishment of a journal of higher education. It is hoped that this 
will be a national medium of publication for the educational and per- 
sonnel matters. It will be under the editorial direction of Professor 
W. W. Charters. 


PurDUE UNIVERSITY, SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS OF ENGI- 
NEERING.—The Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education 
will hold the annual session of its summer school for teachers of 
engineering at Purdue from June 27 to July 18. ‘The session will 
be devoted to methods of teaching mechanical engineering. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, AFFILIATION WITH Los 
ANGELES.—The Los Angeles University of International Relations 
has been affiliated with the University of Southern California. 
The Los Angeles University was founded in 1924 to furnish training 
for foreign service and to promote international understanding 
through education. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, PRESIDENT’S REPORT.—Sabbatical leave 
is of great value to a professor in giving him opportunities for mental 
growth. However, it is not usually available for men until after 
they have served six years as a full professor. In many cases the 
greatest good from sabbatical leave would come to a man when he is 
considerably younger; 7. e., after six years as instructor or assistant 
professor. I would suggest following the example of many other 
colleges (for instance, Williams, Bowdoin, and Dartmouth), in 
making it possible for a man of lower rank than professor to apply 
for sabbatical leave of one semester at full salary after six years’ 
service on the Faculty. This leave would be for only one semester; 
it would not be granted unless the College was convinced that the 
man was going to use the absence to increase his usefulness to the 
College, to which he would be expected to return for at least two 
years, and to repay to the College part of the money paid him during 
his sabbatical leave, in case he meanwhile accepted a position else- 
where. I believe some of our younger men would avail themselves 
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of this plan, and in almost all cases I think the work of the man 
who was absent could be readjusted so that the other members 
of the department could carry it, making no increase in the budget. . . . 

The Book List, upon which the Faculty has been working for 
over a year, will be published in early June. It is my hope that 
many undergraduates and alumni will care to secure copies to aid 
them in their reading and in building up their libraries. About 
one thousand titles are listed, discussing topics ranging from As- 
tronomy to Athletics; under each book is given a brief sentence 
review. As far as is known, no similar Book List has been prepared 
by any college. ... 

The main opportunity and problem for a college such as Wesleyan 
is good teaching. Every other-phase of its activity is influenced 
by its success or failure along this line. . . . Some of the principles 
which we are now trying to carry out at Wesleyan, and some of the 
proposals which we would like to undertake, may be worthy of 
summary here: 

Freshmen should be taught in small sections. Lecture courses 
have no place in freshman year, and lectures only when many sec- 
tions of a course meet together, as in History 1-2. Every course 
offered to freshmen should have full professors teaching it; the small 
college differs from the large university in that most of its freshmen 
have a majority of their courses under full professors. The other 
teachers should be younger men, well-trained and with some ex- 
perience, who are appointed because they give promise of ultimately 
becoming professors. The teachers of freshmen have great oppor- 
tunity for personal contact with their students, who are facing the 
difficult problems of new environment, new methods of instruction, 
and new contacts. Our plan of having a Dean of Freshmen and 
advisers from the Faculty helps to accomplish this. When possible, 
even in freshman year, special opportunities should be given to the 
abler students so that they may not be held back by the slower 
pace of the average man... . 

In sophomore year, the lecture method has somewhat greater 
justification, but sections should still be kept small. While a separate 
Dean of Sophomores may not be necessary, constant efforts should 
be made for students to keep in personal contact with some Faculty 
man. Subjects such as psychology, philosophy, and economics, 
new to most sophomores, should be taught by as experienced men 
as possible, in as small groups as possible. . . . 
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Upper classmen should be encouraged to do intensive work in 
their major subject, and should be given certain freedom in that 
department to enable them to secure as broad a range of acquaint- 
ance with the subject as may be. We should do more than we are 
now able, because of an insufficient number of teachers in most 
departments, to increase greatly the personal contacts, conferences, 
and so on, between students and their major professors. I hope 
the time may come when some courses will be given with one lecture 
a week and the other class sessions divided into conferences of not 
more than six or eight students. . . . 

I firmly believe in the value of the comprehensive examination 
at the end of the senior year, for all men except those majoring in 
science and mathematics. The record of this year’s seniors is 
commendable; for the first time there have been no failures. 1 
hope that soon all departments, except those mentioned, will re- 
quire the comprehensive examination; at present each department 
decides whether it will require this or not... . 

In arranging a teacher’s load, it should be recognized that assisting 
seniors to prepare for the comprehensive examination is fully the 
equivalent of teaching one course. I should like to see juniors, at 
least by the beginning of the second semester, permitted to begin 
their comprehensive work, secure the outline of the material to be 
covered, and, if they wish to, do some of their reading in the vacation 
before senior year; 1 hope that this will be attempted in English 
and economics next year. In the actual examination itself, I should 
be happy to have some use made of outside examiners and for some 
students—perhaps the ablest and the weakest—more use of oral 
examinations than we have yet attempted. 

Upper classmen who have shown their scholastic ability in the 
preceding year, may well be allowed largely to determine for them- 
selves their attendance at classes. I should prefer to increase some- 
what the number to whom this privilege would be given for all of 
senior year and not give it to any seniors at the end of the first 
semester of senior year, as we do now. 

In the work of the upper years, 1 hope due recognition will be 
given to the value of certain broadening cultural courses, such as 
music and art. It would be regrettable if all of a man’s attention 
in his last two years was concentrated in the somewhat narrow 
field of his major. 

For certain of our ablest j juniors and seniors, probably not over a 
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third of each class, I hope we may go further, sometime, with our 
experiment with Honors work. . . . 1 still feel, as I stated at the time 
of my Inauguration: ‘I am quite willing to contemplate an even 
more striking innovation with such an Honors plan; we might 
differentiate the upper class Honors men from their less able and 
ambitious mates by some separate form of organization, even, per- 
haps, by a separate name; for them, the only requirement for the 
two years of Honors work would be the searching Honors examina- 
tions—discarding entirely ‘courses’ and ‘hours’ and ‘credits.’” 
To do this, ideally we should have a building especially provided 
for the Honors College, in which thirty or forty men with common 
intellectual interests would room, with suites for three or four Faculty 
members, and with many rooms for informal conferences, and pro- 
vision, perhaps, for one dinner each week “‘in hall,”’ for the entire 
group. Finally, no such program can be contemplated unless we 
have funds for five or six additional Faculty appointees, two-thirds 
of whose time might be concentrated on the work in such an Honors 
College. 
James L. McConauGuy 


Untversity, Group INSURANCE.—President James Rowland 
Angell has announced that the university has offered a compre- 
hensive program of group insurance to the faculty, administrative 
heads, and to the clerical and service staff of the university. A 
substantial portion of the premium will be paid by the university. 
The amount of insurance involved in the entire plan is approxi- 
mately $5,000,000. This is one of the largest programs of group 
insurance in any university or college. 

The amounts of insurance for the members of the faculty and of 
the administrative staff are based upon a classification of positions, 
with a minimum of $5000 and a maximum of $10,000 of insurance. 
The insurance was effective for every one on December 19, 1928, 
and the entire premium was paid for one month by the university. 
After January 19 the insurance will remain in force only for those 
who have expressed willingness to contribute their share toward 
the premium. The balance of the premium will be paid by the 
university. 


MEMBERSHIP 
MEMBERS ELECTED 


The Committee on Admission announces the election of one 
hundred and sixty-six members, as follows: 


Amherst College, William W. Stifler; University of Arkansas, 
Martha M. Reid, R. F. Richmond; Bates College, Charles Earl 
Packard; Brown University, Jacob D. Tamarkin; University of 
Chattanooga, W. B. Hesseltine; Coker College, M. T. Carlisle, 
Caroline M. Reaves, Cornelius E. Schaible; Carleton College, Karl 
Schmidt; Columbia University, Carter Alexander, B. H. Beckhart, 
Thomas H. Briggs, Irving Brown, Adelaide Teague Case, Edward 
S. Evenden, Lucy E. Fay, Fred G. Hoffherr, Douglas Johnson, I. L. 
Kandel, Edward F. Kern, Charles Christian Lieb, Carleton J. 
Lynde, Ralph H. McKee, Edward H. Reisner, Allan K. Smith, 
Archibald H. Stockder, Sarah M. Sturtevant, J. Donald Young; 
Davidson College, H. E. Fulcher, Luther B. Henderson, Henry T. 
Lilly; University of Delaware, E. P. Conkle, L. R. Detjen, Warren 
J. Ellis, Felix Scott Logassé, Thos. F. Manus, Herluf V. Olsen, H. 
Clay Reed, Thomas D. Smith, A. E. Tomhave; Duke University, 
Gyfford D. Collins; Georgia State College for Women, Margaret 
E. Tuttle; Hillsdale College, Bertram A. Barber, Katherine Har- 
rison, Gladys Pearcy, Virfsel Roe; University of Illinois, John H. 
Caskey, D. B. Keyes; Iowa State College, Margaret H. Haggart, 
John A. Wilkinson, Ernest A. Rogers; University of Kentucky, 
W. E. Dickerson, James Larmour Graham, M. E. Ligon; Lafayette 
College, Theodore B. Hunt; Lehigh University, Edgar H. Riley; 
University of Louisiana, Cecil L. Brown, Charles E. Coates, J. B. 
Francioni, Jr., Frank O. Kreager, James A. McMillen, H. A. 
Major, Joseph Mayton, W. A. Pickens, Ellen A. Reynolds, 
O. W. Rosewall, M. G. Snell, H. W. Stopher, W. Paul Webber, 
C. M. Wise; University of Louisville, Sinclair Daniel; Marshall 
College, Arthur Taylor Bragonier; University of Michigan, Warren 
E. Blake, Hobart R. Coffey, E. Blythe Stason; University of 
Missouri, Mabel V. Campbell, William H. E. Reid, John Rufi, 
Lila M. Welch, Bertha K. Whipple; Muhlenberg College, J. C. 
Keller; University of Nebraska, Clarence A. Forbes; University 
of New Hampshire, William George Hennessy, R. L. Hering, Fred 
D. Jackson, Arthur W. Jones, Thomas J. Laton, H. F. McLaughlin, 
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John C. McNutt, Philip M. Marston, Allan B. Partridge, Raymond 
R. Starke, George W. White, Walter E. Wilbur, William G. 
Wilkinson; University of North Carolina, E. C. Branson, R. D. W. 
Connor, Norman Foerster, J. Coriden Lyons, C. T. Murchison, 
Gregory Paine, Russell Potter, G. C. Taylor; North Carolina 
College for Women, Arnold A. McKay; North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, Henry L. Bolley, John E. Doerr, Jr., George Lind- 
strom, Rudolf Ottersen, E. W. Pettee, W. F. Sudro; North Dakota 
University, W. L. Airheart; Northwestern University, Paul Criss- 
man, Frederic Theodore Jung, Lewis Harper Leech, J. H. Simons, 
Horace Whitehouse; Oberlin, C. H. Owen; Occidental College, 
Joseph A. Pipal; University of Oklahoma, Frances Benge, William 
Cullen Bryant, John Lee Roy Waller; University of Oregon, D. R. 
Davis; Pennsylvania State College, Guy West Wilson; University 
of Pennsylvania, Arthur Pryor Watts; University of Pittsburgh, 
Guy S. Greene, John Theodore Morris; Princeton, Gray Cowan 
Boyce, Joseph Stagg Lawrence, William V. Sessions; Rollins Col- 
lege, Glen E. Carlson; Rutgers University, Walter C. Russell; 
Smith College, Yvonne Imbault-Huart; University of Southern 
California, Lawrence E. Gurney, Julia Norton McCorkle, Carl 
Naether, Pearle Aikin-Smith, Benjamin H. Van Dyke; Sweet Briar 
College, Dora Neill Raymond; University of Texas, Donald L,. 
Joseph, Oscar Brown Williams; Texas Christian University, Ray- 
mond A. Smith; Trinity College, Raymond Oosting; Tulane 
University, Harold N. Lee, John Dinwiddie Shea, George E. 
Simmons; Medical College of Virginia, W. R. Bond, J. C. Forbes, 
Charles C. Haskell, E. C. L. Miller, Sidney S. Negus, Hjalmar L. 
Osterud, Frederick W. Shaw, Pauline Williams; Washington 
College, Carl D. Miller; Washington and Jefferson, Harold 
Burris-Meyer; University of Wisconsin, Laurence F. Graber, 
Walter Rice Sharp; University of Wichita, Frank Martin Gracey; 
College of William and Mary, James E. Pate, Albion Guilford 
Taylor, F. M. Thrun; Williams College, Leo Maynard Bellerose, 
Seaver R. Gilcreast, Yale University, Clyde M. Hill, Daniel C. 
Knowlton, 
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NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following sixty-eight nominations for active membership and 
twenty-two nominations for junior membership are printed as pro- 
vided under Article IV of the Constitution. Objection to any nomi- 
nee may be addressed to the Secretary, H. W. Tyler, 26 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C., or to the Chairman of the Committee on Ad- 
missions! and will be considered by the Committee if received 
before April 25, 1929. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of Frederick Slocum, 
Wesleyan, Chairman; W. C. Allee (Biol.), Chicago; A. L. Bouton, 
New York; E. S. Brightman, Boston; E. C. Hinsdale, Mt. Hol- 
yoke; A. C. Lane, Tufts; A. O. Lovejoy, Johns Hopkins; W. T. 
Magruder, Ohio State; Julian Park, Buffalo. 


Florence D. Alden (Physical Education), Oregon 

R. Harman Ashley (Chemistry), Tufts 

Harry Morgan Ayers (English), Columbia 

John S. Bangson (Biology), Berea 

John F. Bender (Administration), Oklahoma 

Clarence E. Bennett (Physics), Brown 

Eyler Brown (Architecture), Oregon 

George E. Burget (Physiology), Oregon 

Julian H. Capps (Chemistry), Berea 

A. J. Chidester (Education), Berea 

Martin Michael Crow (English), Washington and Jefferson 

Clarence D. Dieter (Biology), Washington and Jefferson 

Herbert L. Dozier (Entomology), Delaware 

Donald M. Erb (Economics), Oregon 

David E. Faville (Business Administration), Oregon 

John Maxwell Ferguson (Economics), Pittsburgh 

Juanita H. Floyd (Romance Languages), Georgia State College for 
Women 

Walter H. French (English), Cornell 

F. R. Georgia (Chemistry), Rollins 

Worth D. Griffin (Fine Arts), Washington State 

Fred R. Griffith, Jr. (Medical), Buffalo 

Fowler V. Harper (Law), Oregon 

J. W. Hatcher (Sociology), Berea 


1 Nominations should in + cases be presented through the Secretary, H. W. Tyler, 26 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
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D. Y. Holcomb (Zoology), Arkansas 

Charles G. Howard (Law), Oregon 

Ethel Puffer Howes (Sociology), Smith 

C. L. Huffaker (Education), Oregon 

J. T. Illick (Histology), Western Reserve 

Simon Litman (Economics), Illinois 

W. Vernon Lytle (Psychology), De Pauw 

Frederick M. McGaw (Mathematics), Cornell College 

Justin Mendelsohn (Commerce), Louisiana State 

Lee Hestlet Minor (Dairy), South Dakota State 

Thomas B. Meadows (Ed. Psychology), Georgia State College for 
Women 

Victor P. Morris (Economics), Oregon 

Gustav Mueller (Philosophy), Oregon 

Edwin Bryant Nichols (Romance Languages), De Pauw 

Frank Paddock (Political Science), Temple 

Harold A. Phelps (Sociology), Brown 

Charles S. Price (Agriculture), Berea 

R. C. Quimby (Physical Education), Berea 

Cecil L. Rew (Romance Languages), Williams 

Bruce D. Reynolds (Biology), Virginia 

Jennings J. Rhyne (Sociology), Oklahoma 

Elizabeth Richardson (French), Berea 

Richard J. Russel (Geology), Louisiana State 

Emerson P. Schmidt (Economics), Oregon 

R. H. Seashore (Psychology), Oregon 

Walter J. Seeley (Elec. Engineer), Duke 

Howard C. Shaub (Mathematics), Washington and Jefferson 

Clara M. Smertenko (Ancient Languages), Oregon 

James G. Smith (Economics), Princeton 

S. Stephenson Smith (English), Oregon 

John W. Spaeth, Jr. (Ancient Languages), Brown 

Leslie E. Swain (Physical Education), Brown 

Alwin Thaler (English), Tennessee 

Arthur W. Thomas (Chemistry), Columbia 

Blanche M. Trilling (Physical Education), Wisconsin 

Paul Valeyti (Architecture), Washington (St. Louis) 

Agnes Carr Vaughan (Greek), Smith 

Roscoe Howard Vining (English), Mississippi State College for 
Women 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


E. H. Wagner (Mathematics), South Dakota State 
Margaret C. Walker (Geography), Mills 

Emma F. Waterman (Physical Education), Oregon 
E. J. Weekes (English), Berea 

A. G. Weidler (Economics), Berea 

Mary E. Welsh (Greek and Art), Berea 

A. P. Winston (School of Business), Texas 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS (45) 


Samuel T. Arnold (Chemistry), Brown 

Thor Jensen Beck (French, German), Texas Technological 
Letitia Bennett (Mathematics), Pittsburgh 

W. L. Blair (English), Delaware 

Guernsey J. Borst (Education), Skidmore 

Evelyn Mae Boyd (English), Grinnell 

Elizabeth C. Brook (History), Randolph-Macon (Women) 
Grace S. Bull (Speech), Syracuse 

Elliott W. Cheney (Physics), Gettysburg 

C. W. Doxsee (English), Pennsylvania (Women) 

Oliver W. Elsbree (History), Bucknell 

Anna L. Evans (History), Pennsylvania (Women) 

Arthur W. Evans (Education), Texas Technological 

R. W. Fowler (English), Texas Technological 

J. M. Gordon (Latin), Texas Technological 

Herbert Lee Gray (Bible and Religion), Southwestern 
Laura C. Green (Classical Languages), Pennsylvania (Women) 
H. G. Hamme (Romance Languages), Gettysburg 

Marvin T. Herrick (English), Pittsburgh 

Margaret C. Hessler (Home Economics), Missouri 

J. P. Ingle (Education), Washington State 

S. L. Kennedy (Forensics), Syracuse 

J. S. Kinder (Education), Pennsylvania (Women) 

George R. Larkin (Economics), Gettysburg 

Fred W. Lorch (English), Iowa State 

Eleanor Lowden (English), Grinnell 

William L. Mapel (Journalism), Washington and Lee 
Luella P. Melay (Econ. and Sociol.), Pennsylvania (Women) 
A. B. Noble (English), Iowa State 

Edwin H. Paget (Debating), Syracuse 
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Editha Parsons (Dramatics), Syracuse 

L. T. Patton (Geology), Texas ‘Technological 

Claude E. Phillips (Agronomy), Delaware 

John Paul Pritchard (Greek), Washington and Jefferson 
W. T. Read (Chemistry), Texas Technological 

Alta A. Robinson (English), Pennsylvania (Women) 
Stanley Scott (Philos., Religious Educ.), Pennsylvania (Women) 
H. Clay Skinner (Psychology), Pennsylvania (Women) 
B. L. Steele (Physics), Washington State 

Frederick N. Tompkins (Elec. Engineering), Brown 

W. B. Wade (Chemistry), Delaware 

E. K. Wallace (Chemistry), Pennsylvania (Women) 
Raymond C. Werner (History), Illinois 

Samuel H. Williams (Zoology); Pittsburgh 

Lowry Charles Wimberly (English), Nebraska 


NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Isabel Wait Allen (French), Goucher 

Alfred C. Andrews (Latin), Pennsylvania 

John Scott Andrews (Biology), Purdue 

Earl S. Bellman (Sociology), Maryland 

Ray Bender (Animal Industry), Delaware 

George Clyde Campbell (Mathematics), South Dakota State 
Grover L. Corley (Chemistry), Louisville 

William H. Crew (Physics), U. S. Naval Academy 

Eugene B. Daniels (Econ. and Sociology), Maryland 

John H. Davis, Jr. (Biology), Davidson 

Bernard T. Dodder (Econ. and Sociology), Maryland 
Hanna Fay Faterson (Psychology), Smith 

James J. Gibson (Psychology), Smith 

Henry C. Gray (Mechanical Engineering), Rose Polytechnic 
Ossian Gruber (Finance), Mississippi Agri. and Mechanical 
William Brooks Hamilton (Agriculture), Kentucky 

J. Charles D. Harding (Mathematics), Delaware 

Onalee E. Heldridge (History), South Dakota State 

Oral Virgil Jackson (Religion), Cornell (College) 

John M. Jacobsen (Psychology), Minnesota 

A. V. Krewatch (Elec. Engineering), Delaware 

Mary Evelyn Kuhnle (English), Maryland 


NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


W. C. LeVan (Botany), Pennsylvania Univ. 
Robert Wright McAllister (Chemistry), Middlebury 
Joseph Milton McDanial, Jr. (Economics), Delaware 
Ralph O. Marts (Botany), lowa 

H. Russell Mason (Physics), Rose Polytechnic 

John Preston Moore (Romance Languages),. Davidson 
G. R. Mursell (Psychology), Ohio State 

José R. Palomo (Romance Languages), Ohio State 
Elizabeth Paschal (Economics), Marietta 

Karl D. Reyer (Business Administration), Wittenberg 
Elmer C. Scheidenhehn (Dairy), South Dakota State 
N. Wyman Storer (Astronomy), Smith 

Ralph H. Waltz (Romance Languages), Ohio State 
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Appointment Service Announcements 


Vacancies Reported 


History: Instructor, middle western university, with gradu- 
ate training in ancient history, interested in teaching 
problems. $1600—$2000. HV1 


Physics: Instructor in central state university, beginning 
September, 1929. Salary $1800-$2000 for nine ype 
V2 


Economic Geology: Assistant professorship in a north 
central university. For man whose main interest is in 
ore deposits and research. Salary about $3000. GV3 


Marketing and Rural Organization: Field specialist for 
northwestern agricultural college. Previous experience 
in agricultural extension work, with good foundation in } 
economic principles and ability to meet controversial 
questions. Salary $3000. Ec V 4 


Mathematics: Instructor with master’s degree and some 
experience, for college in northwestern state. Salary 
$2000. MV5 


Economics: Assistant professor, north central city institu- 
tion, general and advanced (Public Finance). Fear 
cV6 


Accounting: Same institution, same rank and salary. 
Ec V7 


Industrial Management: Same institution. Professor. 
Ec V8 


Sociology: Assistant professor, northeastern state university, 
Ph.D. $3400. SV9 


Social Science: Assistant professor, northeastern state 
university, orientation experience. $2500. SV 10 


— 


